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MONEY MAKES MONEY 


FOR 


English money is worth very 
much more in France now. 


And Donations will greatly benefit the 


‘ADA LEIGH HOMES 







For English Girls in Paris. 
Founded 1872. 
Patrons: 
Her Majesty The Queen Alexandra. 
| H.R.H. The Princess Louise, 





Duchess 


These Homes being over- 1 
many girls daily in need 
in Paris. 


Offices: The Church House,Westminster, 
London, S.W. 1. 


crowded, are unable to help | 














WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
POUNDS ARE NEEDED 


SHILLINGS ARE WELCOME 







London appeals for the 4,000 ‘DEAF and 
DUMB within its borders—more than 
the population of many a small town. 


of Argy Will you Help These Heavily Handicapped the Um i 
| £37 Oooo irresistible appeal in these 
: Men and Women DENIED BOTH mora is Raen 

Urgently Needed Our Children’s Home is | 
| For REBUILDING ANOTHER LARGE | full. Funds _ urgently 

HOME on valuable land owned by the | an needed. 150 sad and 
Association. RtNOVATIONS, EXTEN- . 

SIONS. RE-FQUIPMENT to the three deserving cases on our 
other Hemes, and LIABILITIES. Pip a aun Waiting List. 


| Gifts gratefully sdetails ind ROYAL ASSOCIATION 
IN AID OF THE DEAF AND DUMB, 
419, OXFORD STREET, LONDON 












11} HOMELESS 
CHILDREN’S AID 


& ADOPTION SOCIETY | 


(Society for befriending the Un- | 
married Mother and Child). fe 
Chairman of Commitiee: 


Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.a., D.p. 








The utter loneliness of 
the Unwanted Child isan 


















Cheques and P.O.’s payable to the 
Hon. Treasurer, Robert Caldwell, 
Esq., 78, Oakley Street, Westminster 
Bridge Road, S.E.1. 
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Distress and Despair 


| Innocent Sufferers by 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


and 


| COAL STOPPAGE 





Pray Enable 
One Thousand Workers of the 


CHURCH ARMY 


to Relieve by Food and 
Shelter and Work ir 
Labour Homes and Depots 





| Donations may be sentto PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W.1 ; cheques being crossed ‘ Barc- 

lays, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile. 




















THE NATIONAL CONSCIENCE — 


should be disturbed at the tragic 
figure of over 3,000,000 cases 


of Cruelty and Neglect dealt with by the NATIONAL 
SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of CRUELTY 
to CHILDREN in its 36 years’ existence. The work 
of the Society itself is a bright record ; physical and 
moral wrongs of every kind are redressed through its 
efforts. No less than 241 Imspectors are 
always on the watch to Prevent and 
Protect. 


A CHIEF CONSTABLE WRITES: 
“* My interest and sympathy with the Society is as fresh and 
greenas it ever has been, and that mainly because of the enormous 
amount of good it is doing, not only in our district but all the 
country over. I know of no organisation more deserving of the 
encouragement and support of the ccmmunity than this.” 


WILL YOULEND A HELPING HAND? 


YOU CAN BRING HAPPINESS TO LITTLE 
CHILDREN BY SENDING A DONATION TO 


The N.S.P.C.C. 


Please send to-day to the Director, Robert J. Parr, O.B.E., Central 
Offices, Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 












































POOR JACRK’S “LAST PORT. 


Aged Merchant Seamen’s Institution. 


“ROYAL. ALFRED” 
‘Royal Alfred” 
Thousands Already Assisted. 


The 


Gone Unassisted and We Appeal to You at 


Solely Dependent Voluntary Contributions. 


Established 1867. 


upon 


Widows’ Benevolent Fund and “ ge al Alfred ” 
No Needy Deserwing Case Has Yet 


Head Offices: 58, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Samaritan Fund. PATRON H.M. THE KING. 
This Critical Time. 


PLEASE HELP. 
Secretary: E. L. SMITH. 


£25.000 required this year. 











City of London Hospital for Chest Diseases 
(Victoria as Hospital), E. 2. 
Adjoining the Park of 217 acres, 
PaTRONS—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND a 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
TREASURER—SiR G. WYATT TRUSCOTT, Bt. 
CHAIRMAN—Sik A. KAYE BUTTERWORTH. 
The increased suffering trom consumption, due 
to the war, makes the Hospital’s work of 
supreme importance. Donations and legacies 
are badly needed to meet additional expendi- 
ture of over £18,000 per annum. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., 
54, Lombard Street, E.C., 3, or to the Secre- 
tary, at the Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 
GrorGE Warts, Secretary. 


CANCER HOSPITAL cree) 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 
All applicants seen, without having the trouble 


of first procuring a Governor's Letter, each 
week day, except Saturday, at 2 p.m. 





New Annual Subscriptions especially solicited 





BANKERS: Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand, W.C. 


Secretary : J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN, C.B.E. 





METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 


KINGSLAND ROAD, E.8 
This Hospital serves one of the poorest and most thickly 
populated districts in London. 
30,647 Outpatients treated during the year 1920 
Under £2,000 received annually from Investments 
Over £28,000 is to be obtained from voluntary Sources 
PLEASE HELP US! 


TREASURERS : 


GLYN MILLS CURRIE & Co. Ltd. The HON. LORD _ HILLINGDON 
Lombard Street, E.C. 4 MAJOR PIONEL pe ROTHSCHILD, M.P., O.B.E. 


SECRETARY: HERBERT F. RUTHERFORD 


BANKERS : 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year nearly 4,500 patients were received into 


QUEEN CHARLOTTES HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home. 


SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 


WILL YOU HELP P 
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MARCUS ADAMS, 43, Dover Street, W.1. 
VISCOUNTESS ERLEIGH AND HER CHILDREN. 
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POSTAGE AND EMPIRE 


T appears that Mr. Kellaway, the new Postmaster 
General, is going to be as stubborn as his predecessor. 
Just as the telephone rates were increased in order 
to provide funds for a Ministry incapable of making the 
telephone a paying concern so the rates of postage 

are to be enormously increased because the collection and 
distribution of letters, books and parcels is badly managed. 
A gauge of what is being done is supplied by a letter which 
Sir Ernest Hodder Williams, the chairman of Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton, Limited, has written to the Times. 
Sir Ernest cabled to the New York house of his firm for 
the actual cost of postage from New York to Melbourne of 
two books—a full length novel and a popular two-shilling 
edition—giving the title of both. The cost of one would be 
nine cents, or fivepence-halfpenny, and of the other five 
cents, or threepence. Now, if these identical books were 
sent from London to Melbourne under the new scale 
the cost would be tenpence and fivepence respectively. 
The argument against increasing the postal rates does 
not rest only, or even chiefly, on financial considerations. 
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The main thing to be kept in’ view is that the circula- 
tion of books is a major part of the bond of Empire. 
Every other important country in the world knows the 
importance of free circularisation of ideas between the 
various members of a community. That is progaganda 
in the best form because it is voluntary. If our fellow- 
countrymen .dwelling in the distant Dominions cannot 
get English books and English periodicals, it is as certain 
as anything can be that they will obtain those of another 
country. Very plain speaking is required on_ the 
subject. 

Mr. Walter Grierson, who was an ‘active member ‘of the 
Commission appointed to enquire into this matter in 1917, 
said, in an interview published by the Times, that the Foreign 
Office was much impressed by the Report of the Commis- 
sion on the bad distribution of English papers, books, 
periodicals and trade journals in other countries, and on 
the serious effect of this on foreign opinion in regard to the 
policy, trade and ideals of Great Britain. Many witnesses 
testified to the need of better and cheaper means of dis- 
tribution. They showed that the German and American 
Governments practically subsidised books, periodicals 
and catalogues by giving them cheap postal rates. ‘The 
American Government lose several millions per annum 
by distributing newspapers and publications entered as 
second-class matter, and they regard the money as well 
spent. Mr. Grierson pointed out that one of the 
anomalies of the situation is that French distributing 
firms will be able, under the new rates, to distribute 
British publications to British Colonies more cheaply 
than the British firms can. The evidence satisfied the 
Committee that ‘the existing methods of distribution 
abroad of British books, periodicals, trade and technical 
papers, catalogues, and other publications are entirely 
inadequate.” Reducing the term “ entirely inadequate ”’ 
to its factors, three are mentioned: (a) the lack of a 
Central Distributing Organisation, (b) the lack of cheaper 
and quicker postal facilities and: transport, and (c) a lack 
of facilities enabling feréigners to get information con- 
cerning new and current British books.” 

But, after all, the main point is the effect on the British 
home trade. A great deal more business is done through 
the. Post Office now than used to be. A case in point came 
before the writer the other day when he was speaking to 
a very wealthy merchant who had retired from business. 
This merchant explained that he had stayed longer than 
he had originally intended at the desk because his son was 
anxious to introduce methods that were quite new to him 
and he wished to watch the effect. ‘The old custom had 
been to employ a considerable staff of commercial travellers. 
They covered the whole of Great Britain and also parts of 
France, Holland and Germany before the war. The son’s 
idea was to get rid of this very expensive system and work 
the business from the central office by means of circulars 
and letters. By a good system of recording these communi- 
cations it was known exactly who had answered and who 
had not, and a second or third communication was made. 
These documents were carefully worded. They were 
not at all in the nature of the “ puffs ” that used to be sent 
by post, but contained exact descriptions that were verifiable 
by the purchaser. The system answered very well, and 
every householder of importance in the country knows 
that a great number of firms are pursuing the same method 
and that they do so with an ability and trustworthiness 
which are in contrast with the sort of circular that, twenty 
years ago, used to come by post. Here, then, is a depart- 
ment of commercial activity which is going to be checked 
by the insane and, nationally speaking, suicidal policy 
of the Postmaster General. 


Our Frontispiece 


PORTRAIT of Viscountess Erleigh with her children is 

the first full-page illustration of this, the Summer Double 
Number of Country Lire. The eldest daughter of the Right 
Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, Bt., she was married in 1914 to Viscount 
Erleigh, only son of the Earl and Countess of Reading. 
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HE KING’S birthday was celebrated this year 
with that unobtrusive affection which marks the 
relationship between him and his subjects. He 
is the one European sovereign who has_ sur- 
vived unshaken in the turmoil of change which 
followed the Great War. This is the eleventh year of 
his reign and it is not altogether superstitious to hold 
that eleven is his lucky number. It was, as we have 
frequently been reminded, in the eleventh hour of the 
eleventh day of the eleventh month that Germany surren- 
dered after that colossal grasp for world power in which 
she over-reached herself and fell prostrate. In war as 
in peace the King has acted as an unchanging faithful friend 
to his countrymen, caring much more for their welfare 
than for the pomp and pageantry of his high estate. He 
is a monarch who has made no enemies and has given us 
a Prince of Wales who is the nation’s darling. 


oe 


HE usual Birthday Honours List was announced on 
Friday last and is neither more nor less interesting 
than such lists have become. Agriculturists will join 
cordially in congratulations to Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, who 
has been made a baron in company with Sir Henry James 
Dalziel and Sir Marcus Samuel. Without making any 
criticism of the Honours it is certainly permissible to say 
that, if a journalist was to be honoured, Mr. C. P. Scott, 
the Editor of the Manchester Guardian, would have been 
a good choice on account of his long service to journalism, 
politics and letters and particularly his management of 
the Manchester Guardian. Mr. William Ewart Berry, 
editor-in-chief of the Sunday Times, has been made a 
baronet. No one is likely to gainsay his worthiness of 
that honour, but if worth were the sole criterion Mr. Scott 
was clearly entitled to at least an equal honour. 


[_LORD. BYNG OF VIMY is a splendid selection for the 

post of Governor-General of Canada in succession 
to the Duke of Devonshire. That he will be popular in 
Canada is assured by. the fact that the Canadian soldiers 
had no leader whom they liked and trusted more than he. 
The fact would appear to be that Canada has informally 
made the selection which the Home Government has very 
wisely confirmed. Lord Byng’s record as a soldier is more 
than good. It is illustrious. He not only understands the 
science of war, but he has the invaluable gift of leadership ; 
and his is leadership of the best kind, that it to say, it is 
more than the instinct to know when and how to strike, 
which is the first essential of generalship. It is also that 
finer leadership which banishes depression from the men, 
encourages and cheers them in a tight corner and induces 
the high spirit which counts for so much in a brilliant attack. 
This faculty is of as much use in other positions in life as 
in soldiering. It will help Lord Byng to thread his way 
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through the maze of difficulties which confronts a Governor- 
General of Canada as it confronts at the present moment a 
Governor in any part of the world. 


IT is impossible to be too persistent or too strenuous in 

directing attention to the indifference shown by the 
country at the present moment. Hardly anybody seems 
to realise the extraordinary losses to which the nation is 
being subjected and the increasing dangers arising on either 
side. We have had a coal stoppage going on now for nearly 
a quarter of the year and it has paralysed the industries 
depending upon coal. The loss to the country from that 
source alone must run into uncountable millions. It has 
thrown five and possibly seven millions of men out of employ- 
ment. The Government has paid doles till its funds -are 


nearly exhausted, as are also the insurance funds. The trade 


returns are as bad as they can be. The worst feature of 
the situation lies in the indifference with which the advance 
of ruin is recorded. The cartoonist who drew a picture 
of a burly Englishman in a cricket cap letting the werld 
slide and drifting into a sea of unknown dangers is absolutely 
true to the facts. Is there no one to give the battle-cry 
of the present King when he came back from his first 
Colonial tour, “‘ Wake up, England!’ ? 


REMEMBER ME, O SOLITUDE. 


The longing burns me like a flame 
To lose myself in your embrace ; 
Sick for the solace of your face, 
I fight this strange, fantastic sorrow. 
I cry to-day, shall cry to-morrow, 
In invocation of your name ; 
A little space, a little space, 
Remember me, O Solitude! 


You call from every empty church, 
You beckon from each lonely hill, 
Where I could end my fevered search 
In adoration of your beauty. 
Ah, come, and hallow each day’s duty 
By secret visits, hushed and still, 
Not mine to follow at my will— 
Remember me, O Solitude ! 
ISABEL ANDERSON. 


(COMMANDER KENWORTHY’S Bill to prohibit the 

public exhibition of performing animals had to be 
withdrawn. It was one of those measures which in essence 
commended themselves to everybody, but it was eviscerated 
by amendments. It well may be that public opinion will be 
indicated plainly enough to make this kind of amusement 
die a natural death. ‘The study of animals in freedom and 
the observation of the rudimentary thought which occasion- 
ally accompanies instinct is much more. fascinating. 
Commander Kenworthy’s Bill was not founded, however, 
so much on the intellectual as the humane view. It rested 
on the assumption that in a great number of cases the 
performances of tricks on the stage result from a ruthlessly 
cruel training in private—a training that, in fact, amounts 
to torture. Many examples were produced in the course 
of the debate and there is no need to reproduce them now. 
Had the Bill been more adroitly drawn up it would have 
passed the House of Commons with ease. 


PROFESSOR RAIT of Glasgow University, at the Royal 

Institution on Saturday, told a very curious story of 
an old debt which Scotland owes to England. It is part 
of a king’s ransom. When Robert II of Scotland was 
captured by the English at the Battle of Neville’s Cross 
in 1357 the Scots agreed to pay a ransom for his release, 
but they never sent all the instalments, and Professor Rait 
most logically argues “ that Scotland still owes England a 
considerable amount of money for that ransom.” He 
did not reckon up what it would amount to at compound 
interest but it must be an enormous sum. He finished 
with a pawky joke worthy of his nation: ‘“‘ As a Scotsman 
is now Chancellor of the Exchequer I have the less hesitation 
in drawing attention to the fact !” 








PROPOS of the absence of smoke and the sunny 

weeks we have enjoyed in London, Dr. Leonard Hill 
writes a most interesting letter to the Times. He makes 
his text certain measurements recently made by Dr. Sonne 
of the Finsen Light Institute. ‘The most striking result 
was to show that twice as much sunlight as dark heat 
is required to burn the skin, and in his analysis of the 
difference is to be found the cause of the healing effect of 
sunshine. It is that the visible rays of the sun penetrate 
the skin and are absorbed by the blood circulating in the 
deep skin and subcutaneous tissue, while the dark heat is 
mostly absorbed by the skin and warms it. The kernel 
of his discourse is to be found in that sentence, but it does 
not do justice to the argument. The letter must be read 
to understand it. But the moral is plain. It shows that 
luminous sources of light are best for the human being. 
We must get rid of smoke either by using smokeless 
fuel or otherwise, for the sky must be kept clean in 
order that the city dweller may receive the sunlight 
necessary to health. 


WILL CROOKS is dead and the Labour Party is the 

poorer for the loss of a genuine working man member. 
He was one of the few who never leave the class in which 
they are born. Many of the horny-handed when they suc- 
ceed in life, either in their own party or in outside business, 
assume, as far as they can, the habiliments and the manners 
of the class which they have reached. Will Crooks remained 
a working man to the end, and he never changed from being 
a Cockney. There are only a few Scotsmen in our know- 
ledge who, after they had risen to fame, have clung as tena- 
ciously to the language and habits in which their youth was 
passed as he did to his. Fortunately he was understood and 
appreciated in the House of Commons and could therefore 
say and do many things denied to more conventional Members. 
It was the war that revealed the best in Mr. Crooks. He 
was a thorough patriot, and those who were present at 
the close of the first war session of Parliament in 1914 
will not forget his starting the whole assembly to sing 
“God Save the King ” before parting. It is sad to think 
that indirectly the war was the cause of his death. In 
November, 1916, he had to undergo an operation, and he 
was only recovering when, in June, 1917, he saw the 
results of a German bomb which fell on a school near 
Poplar, killing eighteen children. ‘That broke his nerve 
altogether, and when last seen in Parliament he was almost 
blind and deaf. 


HE Metropolitan Water Board, following the example 
set by the Post Office, is making an attempt to increase 
enormously the water rate in London. ‘The charge varies 
from sixpence to elevenpence per thousand gallons at the 
present moment and the proposal is to raise it as high as 
two shillings. ‘The reason for taking this stringent measure 
is that there was a revenue deficit of nearly a million pounds 
in the last financial year, but the ratepayers will do well 
to consider the figures. In London the daily consumption 
of water amounts to thirty-nine gallons per head, and in 
the Midlands only to twenty-two gallons. Here, surely, 
is evidence of waste. There is no solid reason why the 
individual allowance of water in London should be nearly 
twice what it is in, say, Sheffield. It has frequently been 
pointed out that a great waste occurs, and surely the best 
way of avoiding such a great increase in the rates is to see 
to it that no one is allowed to use more water than is 
absolutely necessary. Even twenty-two gallons for an 
individual would be a ridiculously large quantity, but 
probably the waste occurs in various industries in which 
water is used. It would not be difficult to invent a 
check that would show at once where the overflow occurs. 
But the Metropolitan Water Board has also one or two am- 
bitious projects in view, and it is very desirable that steps 
should be taken to remind them that the country is not in 
a position at the present time to spend money on anything 
that is not absolutely necessary. 


E are glad to hear that it has been arranged to give a 
complimentary dinner to M. Henri Davray. France 


has already recognised the services he rendered during 
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the war by.making him a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
It was in London that these services were performed. 
M. Davray was the chief man with whom to consult about 
anything French during the war. No trouble was too great 
for him if by it he could smooth a difficulty between the 
two nations or in any way cement their friendship. This 
journal he put under special obligations. When it was a 
question of procuring information about France or the great 
Frenchmen of the time he was invariably ready either to 
supply what was needed himself or put one on the track 
of finding someone else capable of doing so. It was a 
very great advantage to the Entente that M. Davray was 
in London. He knew the English people thoroughly and 
he also knew the leaders of the nation. His official post 
before the war was London Correspondent to Le Temps, 
Paris, and from the inception of the idea he was a steady 
and stout supporter of the Entente Cordiale. Towards 
the end of the war he, with Mr. Lewis May, became Editor 
of the Anglo-French Review, a publication which has for 
its main object the strengthening of the friendship between 
the two nations. The dinner to him will be given on 
June 23rd. Viscount Burnham will be in the chair, and, 
no doubt, there will be a rally of the numerous friends he 
has in London. 


AFTERNOON IN MAY. 


If there could be so fair a thing 
As a dream come true, 
A tremulous imagining 
Real to touch and view: 
Its name, beyond al] cavilling, 
Would be a birch tree burgeoning, 
A silver birch, when skies are blue 
And white clouds on the wing, 
That the gold sun goes glistering through— 
A birch tree in the spring. 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


MISS CECIL LEITCH has now worftthe Ladies’ Golf 

Championship a third successive time. She has thus 
equalled the record of Lady Margaret Scott, now Lady 
Margaret Hamilton-Russell, who won the first three Cham- 
pionships played and then retired on her laurels. Lady 
Margaret was by far the best player of her day, and no one 
can be more than that; but there is no real comparison 
between the two achievements. There are to-day many 
really fine lady players who have been “ teethed on a golf 
club,” and Miss Leitch had to fight her way, round after 
round, through a long list of good golfers, winning several 
times only by the narrowest margin and then through her 
ability to produce the heroic shot at the supreme moment. 
To be able to do that is essentially the quality of a champion, 
and Miss Leitch time and again produced the best when 
she was hardest pressed. In the final she had no need to 
do it for she was at her best from the start, save for one short 
spell of weakness when victory was in her grasp. Miss 
Wethered is now treading closely on her heels, but there 
is a quality about Miss Leitch’s golf that no other lady 
has yet quite attained. 


[ T is always interesting to know how a sportsman feels 

after winning the Championship of the World. Signor 
Capablanca does not stand on his dignity or hide his light 
under a bushel, and in very characteristic style has now 
told how he defeated Herr Lasker. That the task gave 
him a great deal of trouble and anxiety is evident from the 
fact that he lost ten pounds in weight while it was going 
on. He does not say much about his opponent being tired 
and old, but tells us that the games are well worth studying, 
particularly in regard to very fine endings—an opinion 
which no qualified player will dispute. ‘The most piquant 
information that he gives us is to be found in his declara- 
tion that there will be no hesitation on his part to 
meet any challenger who has friends enough to make 
a purse that will recompense the adversaries for their 
trouble. We can well believe that. Capablanca has 
but one dominant interest in life, and never was warrior 
more eager for the fray than he is for an encounter 
with a strong rival. 
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O JUNE THAT WE DESIRED SO! 


=~ 


F. M. Whitehead. THE DAY AMID 


N a countryside not very early and not exceptionally rich 
in wild flowers the first wild rose usually appears in July. 
But this year it came out, frail and fleeting, in May, and 
on June 1st an unkempt hedgerow which the writer passes 
morning and evening was marked by thickets made red 

or white by its blossoms. The fragrant honeysuckle also was 
in full bloom on the first day of the month. It was gathered 
into great bouquets by girls and young men who, in spite of the 
coal strike, had found their way, to this quiet and secluded lane. 
Though they scattered on the road as much as they took away, 
that might be their way of showing the effect produced by the 
sort of day which William Morris described long ago in his 
“‘ Earthly Paradise’ and has probably occurred over and over 
again since the time of Chaucer and the early singers. There 
was the sky “ with harmiess clouds beset,” the soft breezes 
blowing sweet with “ the scent of bean fields far away.” There 
was also a great deal to stir a feeling of regret. ‘The wild rose 
is the last of the procession of spring flowers, or, rather, the last 
queen. The elders are coming into flower too, and perhaps 
we do not always do justice to a whiteness as pure as that of 
the hawthorn. The latter was uncommonly early this year 
but not so prodigal as it generally is. Some of the frosty winds 
that played havoc with the fruit blossoms in April appear to 
have injured the wild hawthorn also. Yet it came out quickly. 
We found buds ready to open in the first week of April and they 
were in full flower by the middle of the month. The land is 
not very highly cultivated, with the result that at the moment 
of writing many of the hayfields are white with moon daisy. 
The chestnut is withered, but never have we known the holly 
in this part of the world to be so prodigal of blossom. It is 
going back now and, like the broom and gorse, which we have 
never known to flower with such extraordinary profusion making 
the wild bank and common into sheets of bronzy gold. No 
sooner did their flowers fall than the plants appeared to have 





SUCH CALM DELIGHT 


NOW SLIPS AWAY. Copyright. 
settled down to new and very old tasks, the ripening of the seed 
and the production of those young growths which have a green 
as tender and as beautiful as anything produced in the early days 
of spring. The clamour of the birds has in large measure abated. 
In the dark the nightingales still sing but not so numerously. 
Their domestic arrangements are completed and they are 
gradually sinking back out of romance into commonplace— 
if it be commonplace to perform zealously the duties of a fond 
parent. The cuckoo, which, according to legend, changes tune 
this month, is a shade less assiduous than he was in May when 
there seemed to be one in every tree. Instead of hailing the 
old birds as returning visitors one is now on the look-out for 
the grotesque spectacle afforded by seeing a great, fierce-looking 
young cuckoo with all the expression and attitudes of a bird 
of prey being fed by a tit not nearly half the size of the closed 
hand of the daintiest lady. Upon her he exercises a tyranny 
ten times greater than that of her natural brood. 

So in a joy that is half sadness the most beautiful month of 
the year begins to pass even with its birth. The birds that 
sang so joyously on their first arrival are now like travellers 
intent on finishing whatever business remains to be done so that 
they can proceed to pack their trunks and return whence they 
came. ‘They have no longer time or inclination for serenading 
or flirtation. ‘They are concentrated on more useful if more 
commonplace duties. So with the flowers. One after another 
they came in joy and brightness, but their glory, fades just like 
that of the gaudily coloured insect which for a day or a week 
buzzes round, perpetuates its species and dies. ‘The wild cherry 
is a typical example. It for a few days spread a wreath of the 
loveliest white over the trees in the lane and those that grow on 
the edge of the woodland, but almost before one had time to 
realise the transformation the white petals began to float down 
like snowflakes and the cherry trees became once more as 
undistinguished as the elms and oaks 
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THE STORY OF THE DERBY OF 1921 


MR. 


N a fairly long experience of races for the Derby, I do not 
recall a celebration more interesting in its preliminaries or a 
more thrilling one to watch, especially, of course, in its 
closing phases. It resulted in a memorable triumph for the 
largest owner-breeder in the country, since success went to 
Mr. J. B. Joel, with his good horse Humorist, trained by Chagles 
Morton, with many years of experience behind him, and ri 
by the leading jockey, Stephen Donoghue. A neck a 
second, was Craig an Eran, carrying the colours of Lord Astor ;a 
third, at quite an interval, was Lemonora, owned by Mr. J 
Watson. Alan Breck was fourth, and the favourite, Leighton, 
was fifth. That was what the King and Queen and members 
of their family, as well as some hundreds of thousands of people 
on the famous Downs, looked on at the end of a race which has 
given rise to an amazing lot of discussion and conjecture. 

Let me now go back three years almost to the day 
when, in company with a friend, I was at the Childwick Bury 
Stud being shown by Mr. Joel his great sire, Sunstar, notable 
mares and many yearlings and foals. _I recall most vividly Mr. 
Joel’s Oaks winner, Jest, with a chestnut foal atfoot. My friend, 
who was armed with a formidable-looking camera, took a picture 
of mother and daughter, and it was reproduced in CounTRY LIFE 
at the time. It is of great interest now, for the mare, most 
unhappily, is dead; while the foal takes auspicious rank as a 
Derby winner. Thus the snaps is given again now as one 
of the illustrations to my notes f¢his week. May I alsd-reprint 
what I wrote about them at\the time? This is’ what I 
said : ‘ 

“‘ Gallant little Jest, standing well under 16h., but such a 
‘made’ one, with a foal now nearly as big as herself. He is 
a chestnut colt by Polymelus. Race? Of course he will, unless 
breeding on such aristocratic lines sHeuld play one of its tricks 
as unexpected as quixotic. At this stage, at any rate, how can 
you conceive of him being other than a winner of distinction when 
his day shall come ? ” 

So this was the individual that made history last week, the 
horse that had failed to finish nearer than third when a hot 
favourite for the Two Thousand Guineas, and yet was capable 
of turning the tables on Craig an Eran and Lemonora. He had 
stopped suddenly close home at Newmarket at a moment when 
he had appeared to have the race at his mercy. I have seldom 
seen the outlook in a race change so dramatically. Most 
observers made up their minds that Humorist lost the Two 
Thousand Guineas through being a non-stayer, and that, there- 
fore, he could not win the Derby over an extra half mile. The 
truth, as we know it now, is that Mr. Joel’s horse was not trained 
to the top-notch at Newmarket, his trainer being under the 
impression that the colt was not sufficiently robust to stand it. 
Inthe weeks that intervened before the Derby I have repeatedly 





HUMORIST. 
By Polymelus—Jest. 


J. B. JOEL’S TRIUMPH 


 Craigan Bran. He has‘ most beau 


AS OWNER-BREEDER, 


dwelt on this important point, adding also that Humorist had 
benefited by his race and that he had continued to thrive on his 
subsequent severe work. He turned the tables on Craig an Eran 
and Lemonora because he was transformed into a properly 
trained horse, and he would have won the Two Thousand Guineas 
had he not, as I think, deceived his trainer into regarding him 


‘es an exceedingly delicate proposition. 


a robust horse, say, of the type of 
head, neck and shoulders, 
but he is still light across the } ~ He acquires his great racing 
virtue from his very fine breeding, for he is by Polymelus from 
an Oaks winner—but also most materially from his perfect action, 


Humorist does not 





HUMORIST AS A FOAL WITH GALLANT LITTLE JEST. 


which gives the brilliant speed and handiness to excel on such 
a course as Epsomis. You may fault Humorist as he is to-day, 
but he is going to improve in physique with age, and I do not 
doubt his trainer is right when he prophesies that the colt will 
make a very fine four year old. Paddock impressions un- 
questionably favoured Craig an Eran, and he is, indeed, a 
very great credit to his sire, Sunstar. Craig an Eran has fine 
size and range ; he is most bloodlike in his lines; he has power 
in the right places; and in every way he gives the idea of 
being a high-class horse. It is almost unnecessary to add that 
he was a well trained horse, and though he lost in the crucial 
test, his trainer must have been proud of him. 

Lemonora belongs to a _ rather 
different type. Certainly he does not 
lack for distinction, but his head and 
neck are not quite set on right and he is 
rather too tall to be ideal in the same 
way that his stable companion, Craig an 
Eran, is. Moreover, he is about lb. 
inferior to the horse that finished second 
to Humorist. Alan Breck is also a 
distinguished-looking individual, and I 
would go so far as to say that the first 
five horses in the Derby are above the 
average in point of class. The fifth, 
which I have yet to mention, is 
Leighton. He ran well, but it remains, 
nevertheless, that he was the outstand- 
ing disappointment of the race. I have 
no doubt he disappointed many excel- 
lent judges who saw him for the first 
time this year. Asis well known, he was 
making his first appearance of the 
season, and I will go so far as to say 
that had he been out before he would 
not have started favourite. It would 
have been realised that he was rather 
seriously deficient in height. It may be 
argued that he makes up for it by 
extraordinarily powerful development in 
other ways, and, indeed, his muscular 
development is so pronounced as to give 
many who saw him in-the paddock the 
idea that he was fat and not properly 
trained. I do not subscribe to the view, 
since I believe that his trainer knows his 
business; but from the quick way he 
stopped a quarter of a mile from home 
I do wonder whether he was given too 
little work over a mile and a half. 

Leighton’s trainer thinks he was 
deceived by the trial with third-class 
horses. No one can say whether the 
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W. A. Rouch. 


horse is a genuine stayer or not; on the face of it he is not. 
I made him my first choice to win, and I feel now that I 
took too much on trust in assuming that the horse would 
stay the mile and a_ half, for while Morton, Taylor and 
Gilpin were subjecting their horses to severe mile and a 
half work in the closing stages of their preparations, Leighton, 
to say the least, was being leniently dealt with as regards long 
work of a fast nature. It is easy to be wise after the event, 
and criticism of a beaten favourite’s training is cheap enough, 
but it is no use watching racing if we do not learn by accepting 
lessons from what happens. And in, the case of Leighton I 
refrain from condemning him as a non-stayer until he has been 





THE -FINISH. FOR THE DERBY. 
Looking down the course. 


HUMORIST PASSES THE- POST A. NECK IN FRONT OF CRAIG AN _ ERAN. 
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given another chance. He showed fine speed in the race; he 
was able to take an excellent position which would have 
guaranteed his winning had he been good enough. 

And this brings me to the actual story of the race. For a 
horse which had shown signs of leg trouble immediately prior to 
the day, and about whose starting there was a serious doubt 
overnight, Alan Breck certainly gave such a show as to suggest 
that he might have been more closely concerned with the finish 
had he kept absolutely sound and had he been more judiciously 
ridden. No horse wins the Derby that is sent off at a break-neck 
pace as he was. We saw what happened to Abbott’s Trace and 
Tetratema last year, and when I saw Alan Breck leading them at 
a cracking pace up that first grinding 
half mile and all the way until Tatten- 
ham Corner had been passed, I gave 
up any idea that he could possibly be 
returned the winner. It was a remark- 
able race in this sense, that the most 
talked about five horses, those that had 
been most prominent in the betting for 
weeks before, should never have been 
out of the picture. In the case of Craig 
an Eran, however, it is true that he 
started slowly from the extreme outside 
position and for a long way he was some 
considerable distance behind the leaders. 
It is suggested that he lost the race 
through having the worst of the draw, 
but surely this is a poor excuse to offer. 
He lost, in my opinion, because he was 
not quite good enough to overcome his 
inability to start as smartly as others, 
and the fact gave him too much to do 
in the crucial stages. Evenif, in course 
of time, he should prove himself to be a 
better stayer than Humorist, I certainly 
believe that the Derby winner will 
always be the more speedy of the two. 
I have not the slightest doubt as to 
that, and, therefore, I am quite of 
opinion that the best horse won the 
Derby, which is as it should be. 
Donoghue’s jockeyship on the winner 
has been extolled until no adequate 
words of praise are left for me to draw 
upon. Iam quite sure that he realises 
that his waiting tactics and his policy of 
daring as regards the positions he took 
up would not have been possible had he 
not been on a wonderfully handy and ex- 
ceptionally speedy horse. ' He had, of 
course, the brains to understand what he 
was on, and he thought out his strategy 
accordingly... Brennan, who was trusted 
with the responsibility of riding Craig an 
Eran, rode a good race, and I understand 
Alec Taylor was well satisfied. But when 
we come to reflect on the race and all 
that it taught, I think the outstanding 
feature was the quite remarkable fact 
that the first four for the Two Thousand 
Guineas should be in the first four for the 
Derby. And the most satisfactory thing 
of allis that we have evidently got some 
high-class three year old colts. 
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I wish the same could be said of the fillies. They are 
glaringly moderate, if we may judge by what happened in the 
Oaks. I have seldom seen a poorer lot of fillies go out for the 
Oaks, though it must be understood that I am speaking of them 
asawhole. We may agree that the winner, Love in Idleness, is a 
wonderful sort, considering how diminutive in stature she is, 
but surely, if there had been any good big one in the field, she 
would have been beaten. Yet the poverty of the opposition was 
shown up by the fact that the ‘“‘ pony” won easily by three 
lengths after being well behind at one time. She was, indeed, 
drawn on the extreme outside, as was Craig an Eran, but I did not 
hear excuses made for her after the race on that account after 
she had won! There seems to have been a tremendous lot of 
scrimmaging in the race, and I heard that three sufferers in par- 
ticular were Bettina, which had the One Thousand Guineas to her 
credit, Pompadour and Hasty Match, in the colours of Sir Abe 
Bailey. Love in Idleness had not been on a racecourse before 
this season, but it will be recalled what a good bit of stuff she 
Was as a two year old. 

She was bred by Sir Gilbert Greenall and sold at Doncaster 
as a yearling for 1,650 guineas to Alec Taylor, who was acting on 
behalf of his new patron, Mr. Joseph Watson, who not long before 
had bought the whole of the Manton property. She has, of 
course, turned out to be a very great bargain, and breeders and 
wealthy owners who have been trying for years to breed or buy 
a classic winner may well envy Mr. Watson his novice’s luck. 
Love in Idleness is by Bachelor’s Double, from a very well bred 
mare in Cornfield, and though she is so small she must, never- 
theless, be of much value for the stud. We must ever remember 
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that some of the best brood mares have been small ones. Doris, 
the dam of Sunstar, is a classic instance, and what of Jest, the 
dam of Humorist ? She was certainly under the average height 
Bayuda, which won the Oaks for Lady James Douglas, was on the 
small side, but Love in Idleness is the smallest classic winner 
I have ever seen. She has, of course, the best of action and she 
is a stayer, but above all she is stout-hearted to a degree. An 
unconsidered outsider in Lady Sleipner was second—another 
reminder of the moderate form—and Lord Astor supplied the 
third in Long Suit. His other candidate, Pompadour, was, I 
believe, interfered with, but there was always some doubt as 
to whether she would get the course. 

It was throughout a most interesting Epsom and wonderfully 
well managed by the police, on whom an immense burden was 
placed through the fact of the rail services being cut off. It 
was rather lamentable to see the ready and complete failure for 
the Coronation Cup of last year’s Derby winner, Spion Kop, and 
now we are wondering whether his success was not a big fluke. 
He has not won a race since. This Cup race was won by Sir E. 
Hulton’s good horse, Silvern. He had to put out of his best 
to shake off Abbot’s Trace, but the second may never get so near 
to him again. Next week it will be necessary to deal with 
Ascot and its fascinating programme of guaranteed high-class 
racing. In anticipation of it we may, I think, expect to see 
Craig an Eran win one of his engagements, and Humorist ‘may 
appear for the Rous Memorial Stakes or even the Hardwicke 
Stakes. I like Abbot’s Trace, Valescure or Hasty Match for 
the Royal Hunt Cup, and Redhead or Chat Tor for the 
Ascot Stakes. PHILIPPOS, 


THEIR ORIGIN AND 


DEVELOPMENT 


By ArTEUR IRWIN DASENT. 





Drawn and engraved by James Pollard. OLD 


OST writers upon what may be termed the archeology 
of the Turf have assumed, upon what I believe to be 
erroneous grounds, that the races annually held on 
Ascot Heath, as we now know it, owe their origin 
to Queen Anne, and that the first meeting there 
took place in 1711. This statement is presumably based upon 
a letter from Swift to Stella, following on an announcement 
in the London Gazette to the effect that a plate of 100 guineas, 
to be given by the Queen, would be run for on August 11th, 
1711, on “ Ascot Common.” But they have, one and all, 


overlooked the important fact that this common was not identical 
with the site of the present racecourse, and when the available 
evidence comes to be weighed and sifted it will be found 
that the race for Queen Anne’s Plate was contested at a spot 


The 


considerably nearer to Windsor Castle. announcement 


ASCOT. 
From the engraving. “ Ascot Heath Races,” in the possession of Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi and Company. 


Published 1818. 


in the London Gazette added that entries were to be 
made at ‘“ Mr. Hancock’s at Fern Hill, mear the Starting 
Post.” 

So long ago as 1608-9, when John Norden made an 
exhaustive survey of Windsor Forest for James I, ‘ Ascot 
Playne ” in Cranbourne Chace is shown a little to the west 
of Fern Hill and considerably to the north of the present race- 
course, which lies wholly in the parish of Sunn:nghill. The 
‘** Ascot Common,” or Winkfield Plain as it is sometimes called 
in old maps of the district, was an elastic geographical term 
and the actual scene of the race was on what was then a flat 
grassy lawn on the outskirts of Windsor Park. This grassland, 
now forming part of the Crown plantations, of which there were 
then, and still are, hundreds of acres in Winkfield parish, was 
totally unlike the circular course on Ascot Heath, which has 
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undoubtedly been in use since the middle of the eighteenth 
century. There are many such lawns or clearances in the forest 
around Windsor, of which Smith’s Lawn, near Virginia Water, 
is the largest and the best known, whereas what is now recognised 
as Ascot Heath was in 1711 a dreary waste of heather incapable 
of producing a single blade of grass. In all virgin forests, such 
as Savernake and Windsor, similar lawns or clearances, often 
of great extent, were the natural feeding places of the herds of 
deer which formerly abounded therein. 

Elaborate preparations were made for the Queen’s Plate, 
and the Duke of Somerset, then Master of the Horse, paid 
£558 19s. 5d. to sundry workmen “ employed in making and 
perfecting the Rond Heat on Ascot Common and a carpenter 
received a sum of {15 2s. 8d. for setting up posts and rails 
thereon.” Swift, who was staying in one of the Prebend’s 
houses at the Castle in 1711, wrote to Stella as follows: “ Mr. 
Vice-Chamberlain lent me his horses to ride about and see the 
country this morning. Dr. Arbuthnot, the Queen’s physician 
and favourite, went out with me to show me the places. We 
went a little after the Queen, and overtook Miss Forester, a 
maid of honour, on her palfrey, taking the air. We made her 
go along with us. We saw a place they have made for a famous 
horse-race to-morrow, where the Queen will come. Much 
company is coming this evening to see to-morrow’s race. I 
was tired with riding a trotting mettlesome horse a dozen miles, 
not having been on horseback this twelvemonth. And Miss 
Forester did not make it easier; she is a silly true maid of honour, 
and I did not like her, although she be a toast, and was dressed 
like a man.” 

It will be noted that Swift says he rode a dozen miles, that 
is, no doubt, out and home. But though Fern Hill is some 
five or six miles from Windsor, it does not follow that he rode 
straight to the place where the race was to be held, and from 
the Castle to the winning post on Ascot Heath is considerably 
farther. I ought to be some judge of the distance, for when 
a boy at Eton I have run over from the school to the grand stand 
and back again between dinner-time and the “ absence ” called 
at six o’clock in the summer half, trusting to get a lift on a coach 
some part of the way. In this manner I saw the French horse 
Boiard win the Gold Cup in 1874, beating Flageolet and 
Doncaster. The latter, with Fordham up, carried off the 
prize the next year, defeating another French horse in Aven- 
turi¢ére. The Dean must have known intimately all that 
delightful forest country between Farnham and Windsor, and 
in 1711 it was in the same open and unenclosed state as when 
he rode between those places bearing messages of State from 
Sir William Temple to William III. 

Bagshot Heath was then a heath indeed, and the great 
parish of Winkfield (in which Cranbourne Chace was included) 
was thirty miles in circumference, containing within its 
boundaries many thousand acres of moorland waste untouched 
by the plough. Before the enclosure of the forest the deer 
lay out al! over that wild and sparsely populated district. Venison 
was not infrequently to be found in cottages, and highwaymen 
were aS numerous as deer stealers. 

In his letters to Stella, Swift mentions more than once the 
famous inn, marked in old maps as the ‘“ Golden Farmer,” 
which still stands at the summit of the Heath above the little 
town of Bagshot. ‘This sign some wiseacre has seen fit to change 
into the “‘ Jolly Farmer,” ignorant, no doubt, of the tact that 
the ‘‘ Golden ” farmer’s house was the habitual resort of high- 
waymen frequenting the road from London to the West of 
England, and that his gold was amassed through his having been 
a partner with them in their nocturnal depredations. 

The Dean did not stop to see the race in 1711, or he might 
have supplied posterity with the name of the winner, nor was 
he at a second meeting held in September. The next year 
the Queen again gave a similar prize (for any horse, not more 
than six years old, carrying 12st.), which was won by Mr. 
Robert Fagg, son of a Sussex Baronet of that name. 

In 1713 the 100-guinea plate was again run for, but after 
the Queen’s death the races degenerated into small local affairs 
chiefly confined to huntsmen and servants of the Royal Buck- 
hounds, the ‘‘ Yeomen Prickers,” as they were called, com- 
peting among themselves for insignificant prizes, some of which 
are chronicled by John Cheny in his “ Histo1ical List of Horse 
Matches,” first published in 1727. 

The statement in nearly every book which has been written 
on the history of the Turf that Ascot races were founded by 
the Duke of Cumberland is, it will be seen, as inaccurate as the 
account of Queen Anne’s connection with the meeting. ‘The 
sport languished under George I, who cared nothing for racing, 
but early in the reign of his successor on the throne Tregonwell 
Frampton (after alluded to as the Father of the English Turf, 
which he certainly was not, as racing had flourished in this 
country long before he became keeper of the Running Horses 
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at Newmarket) was succeeded by Thomas Panton, probably 
a near relative of the man who made a fortune by gambling in a 
single night, temp. Charles II. We shall meet with him more 
particularly when we come to treat of Newmarket in a subsequent 
chapter. 

His son, Thomas Panton jun., both rode and trained 
horses, an undesirable combination which the Jockey Club 
now wisely views with disfavour. It would seem that some time 
before the death of George I the venue was changed from 
Fernhill to some spot nearer to the present course, for though 
the entries for the hunters’ races in 1720 were to be made to one 
Barlow in Hatchet Lane, which is in Winkfield, two vears 
later they were to be received by John Tempiro, probably a 
publican, at Sunninghill Wells. But the course, as we know it, 
was not formed until considerably later. 

In 1728 the Master of the Buckhounds, Colonel Francis 
Negus (now remembered, if at all, as the inventor of a decoction 
of port wine, hot water and sugar called by his name), won a 
Staghunters’ Plate, decided in the month of October, but there 
were no races at Ascot in 1729, or in 1731, 1732, 1733 OF 1734. 
Colonel Negus had, as the importance of his ancient office 
richly deserved, an official residence amid the mighty oaks, 
the towering limes and spangled thorns of Swinley, within 
easy distance of the course. This lodge, having become 
ruinous, was pulled down about 1831 and never rebuilt, although 
its delightful situation, enjoying as it did the close companion- 
ship of the forest and the indefinable charm of English woodland 
scenery, made it an ideal summer retreat. 

It is a matter of regret that the titular office of Master of the 
Buckhounds does not carry with it to-day such a place of 
residence, for though the hounds have been abolished within 
recent years, the manifold and delicate duties which devolve 
upon the Acting Master during Ascot week could nowhere be 
better performed than on the spot. Colonel Negus died at 
Swinley Lodge in 1732 and was succeeded by Lord 'Tankerville. 
The meeting then for the first time in its history extended over 
three consecutive days. This was in August, 1735, when the 
programme included a £30 Plate, which was won by the Duke 
of Marlborough’s Driver. But as the card was light and the 
entries scanty the attractions included a cockfight between the 
birds owned by the gentlemen of Berkshire and Hampshire. 

Records of cockfighting continued to be inserted in the 
official Racing Calendar down to the year 1840, and the gentle- 
men of Cheshire, Lancashire and Yorkshire were the last of its 
English patrons. It was made illegal in 1849 when the bull, 
the bear, the badger and the dog were also taken under the 
protection of the legislature. 

When Ralph Jennison, the last commoner to hold the 
office, was Master, Ascot fell upon evil days. 

An Act of Parliament, passed in 1740 at, I believe, the 
instigation of the Duke of Bolton of that day, “‘ to restrain the 
excessive increase of Horse Races ” (13. George II, Cap. x1x) 
was really aimed at the smaller meetings and intended to favour 
Newmarket at their expense. Its principal provision was that 
no race meeting should be held unless a plate of the value of 
£50 was offered. Matches were, on and after June 24th, to be 
run only at Newmarket and Hambledon, though precisely why 
an exception was made in respect of the latter does not appear. 

Any person presuming to run a match at any other place, 
of less value than £50, was to be liable to a penalty of £200. 
In consequence of this penal enactment no races were held 
at Ascot in 1740, 1741, 1742 or 1743, or at Windsor either, 
where racing had long flourished on Datchet Mead _ before 
the course was transferred to the Rays Meadows, near Clewer, 
on the banks of the Thames. But when Jennison was still 
Master—and he held the office for an exceptionally long period 
and was rewarded, moreover, with a pension on retirement— 
the fortunes of Ascot suddenly revived in a remarkable degree. 
In 1754, when the new course had only recently been brought 
into use, the Duke of Cumberland defeated Jennison’s Regulus 
with a horse of his own breeding called Shock over a four-mile 
course, odds of 3 to 1 being laid upon the winner. 

In 1835 an exceptionally well informed writer, whose 
identity I have never been able to discover, wrote a long article 
on the archzology of the Turf in the Quarterly Review. In 
this, however, amid matters of absorbing interest, he made the 
mistake of supposing that the “ butcher ”” Duke of Cumberland 
was the founder of Ascot. Though, as I have shown, this 
view is untenable, it has been copied into nearly every book 
of reference purporting to give the history of the English Turf, 
while such is the inveteracy of error that hardly a year passes 
without its being repeated in any retrospect of racing at Ascot 
which appears in the public Press. 

What is true is that, after Culloden, the Duke settled down 
in Windsor Park as Ranger, establishing his racing stable and 
breeding stud at Cranbourne Chace. This was the birthplace 
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of the famous Eclipse, who got his name from having been 
foaled during an eclipse of the sun in 1764. The Duke died 
the next year, and the horse was sold as a yearling to a cattle 
salesman named Wildman for 75 guineas. Before he ever 
ran Dennis O’Kelly, an Irish adventurer who began life as 
a billiard and tennis marker, acquired a share in him 
for 650 guineas—a high price in those days for an untried 
horse. 

Eclipse’s first victory was in a Queen’s plate at Winchester, 
and O’Kelly on that occasion made his historic bet that his 
horse would be first and the rest ‘‘ nowhere.” It should, 
perhaps, be stated that in races run in heats it was customary 
to drop a flag when the winner passed the post, and any horse 
that was not within 240yds. was ignored by the judge and 
debarred from starting in another heat. O’Kelly soon after 
became sole owner of Eclipse for a further sum of 1,100 guineas ; 
but, as all the more valuable sweepstakes at Newmarket were 
at that time confined to members of the Jockey Club, of which 
assembly O’Kelly was never one, he was a difficult horse to 
place, though, when he retired from the Turf, his value as a 
sire was far in excess of that of any of his contemporaries. 
Eclipse was a winner over the Ascot course in 1769 (in Mr. 
Wildman’s colours) and, as all the world knows, he never was 
beaten. But not until after his death was the secret of his 
remarkably successful career discovered. On dissection his 
heart was found to be of abnormal size, weighing over 13]b. ! 

With the aid of unlimited military labour the Duke of 
Cumberland not only formed Virginia Water and the cascade, 
but, with the assistance of Thomas Sandby, his deputy ranger, 
who had been his draughtsman at Culloden, he made an entirely 
new track on Ascot Heath, and from that day forward the fortunes 
of the Berkshire race meeting were assured. 

The Duke took the bold step of laying out the new circular 
course on high ground, the only drawback to which was the 
natural sterility of the soil. With Sandby’s help he succeeded 
in making two blades of grass grow where only one had grown 
before. But the soil of Ascot is poor and sandy by nature, 
producing little but heather, gorse and fir. Only by a slow 
and costly process of reclamation, known locally as “ trenching,” 
can the heath land be converted into anything like permanent 
pasture. "This necessary work of recovery consists in breaking 
through the hard sandstone crust, or pan as it is called in East 
Berks, which underlies the surface of the virgin heath, and if 
land so reclaimed be not kept in good heart and constantly 
enriched by artificial means, the heather will reassert itself and 
not a blade of hard-won grass remain. This difficulty is still 
to be reckoned with at Ascot, even after all these years of patient 
effort to improve the track. Unless there is a weeping spring 
you cannot have good going on the Heath in June. April and 
May are critical months for the Clerk of the Course owing to 
the porous gravel subsoil absorbing every particle of moisture 
when the weather is dry for a long period. ‘The sun burns up 
the grass faster than it can grow and, short of relaying the entire 
track with a deep layer of imported mould, there is nothing 
to be done but to wait upon the weather and hope for the 
best. 

The ‘ butcher ” Duke’s mantle descended to some extent 
on his nephew, and from about 1770 aristocratic patrons came 
forward in great numbers to contest the {50 plates which then 
formed the programme. ‘ Old Q.” was a great supporter of 
the meeting, though his colours were not often successful 
there, any more than they were at Epsom. He tried over and 
over again to win the Derby, but though he ran horses in it 
on no less than seven occasions, he was never once so fortunate 
as to be in the first three. At Ascot he could not even win 
a {50 plate until after he had been on the Turf for over thirty 
years. But elsewhere he carried off several 1,000 guinea prizes 
with Roscius, Dash (one of the best horses he ever owned), 
Young Hermione and Piccadilly. 

On the recommendation of a jockey called Richard 
Goodison, known on Newmarket Heath as “ Hell Fire Dick,” 
he enlisted for a time the services of the notorious Chifney, 
but his riding of the Duke’s horses being, to say the least of it, 
extremely suspicious, the connection soon came to an end. 
Once when it had been represented to him that most of the 
jockeys, including Chifney, riding in a race in which he had a 
horse running had been got at, he defeated their machinations 
at the last moment by riding his own horse. Probably “ old 
Q.”’ was not much surprised when, a little later, it was intimated 
to the Prince of Wales by the Stewards of the Jockey Club 
that, if he continued to employ Chifney, no gentleman would 
run against him. To “ old Q.’s” credit be it recorded that, 


in a Turf career of almost unexampled length, no breath of 
suspicion ever attached to his name in connection with the 
running of his horses, and this although he was a heavy better 
The moment he discovered that Chifney was 


from the first. 
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not to be trusted he ceased to employ him, although the Prince 
of Wales affected to believe in his honesty for some time longer. 

It would be interesting to know who was the first pro- 
fessional member of the ring. As a rule gentlemen bet with 
their friends in the eighteenth century, and among those who 
lost large sums to “ old Q.” at one time and another were the 
“butcher ” Duke of Cumberland and “ Chillaby ” Jennings, 
a speculator who squandered his entire fortune and died within 
the Rules of the King’s Bench. 

History is also silent as to the names of the earlier jockeys 
and trainers, though only quite lately I have discovered the 
name of a lad who rode Queen Anne’s horses, which I wil! 
disclose when I quit the subject of Ascot for the other heath 
at Newmarket. 

In 1786 a new mile course was in existence—probably the 
same which has given rise to so much dissatisfaction in our own 
times, owing to the impossibility of seeing the running from 
the stands until the horses are close home. When Lord Ribbles- 
dale was Master plans were prepared for a new course at an 
angle to the stands, but unfortunately the scheme was abandoned 
when Lord Ribblesdale went out of office, although it had the 
cordial approval of the late Captain Machell and other good 
judges. 

Probably the most discussed as well as the most valuable race 
run at Ascot in the eighteenth century was the Oatlands Stakes of 
1791 (the second year of its institution). In this year the meeting 
extended over five days and the programme included what would 
now be thought an anomaly at Ascot—a race for gentlemen riders 
only. The Oatlands Stakes, named after H.R.H. the Duke of 
York’s house near Walton-on-Thames, was won by the Prince of 
Wales’s Baronet, ridden by Young Chifney and starting at the 
remunerative odds of 20to 1. The favourite, which only carried 
5st. 71b., was an odds-on chance, but the boy who rode him could 
not manage the horse. After the race the King rode up to his 
son and congratulated him, saying: “‘ Your Baronets are more 
productive than mine. I made fourteen last week, but I get 
nothing by them. Your single Baronet is worth all mine put 
together.” ‘The Prince was reported to have won £17,000 in 
bets alone, while the stakes were worth £2,950, truly a great 
sum for Ascot after the Yeomen Produce Plates and Hunters 
races of earlier days. Fully 40,000 are supposed to have been 
present on the Heath and, the Hunt servants being quite unable 
to control such a crowd, several accidents occurred. Some 
of the losing jockeys complained that their mounts had been 
interfered with by foot people who, breaking down the ropes. 
overran the course and retarded the horses in the straight. 
In consequence the ‘race was transferred to Newmarket in the 
following year. 

In 1811 the Oatlands Stakes was revived on the Royal Heath 
and run there for many years, until, in 1839, when the existing 
Grand Stand was built, the Ascot Stakes was substituted for it. 
The young Queen Victoria honoured the meeting that year, 
and after the race for the Stakes, which was won by the Turquoise 
filly, she sent for the tiny jockey, Bell, whose bodily weight 
is said to have been only 56lb. When presented to Her Majesty 
by Lord Lichfield, the then Master of the Buckhounds, he was 
presented with a ten-pound note for his skill and judgment in 
riding. Asked by the Queen what he actually weighed, little 
Bell caused much amusement by replying: ‘‘ Please, ma’am, 
master says as how | must never tell my weight.” 

It would be impossible within the present limits to give 
the history of all the more celebrated races at Ascot, but the next 
to the Oatlands Stakes in point of age is the still popular Woking- 
ham Stakes, for horses of all ages, run over the last three- 
quarters of the New Mile. When handicaps came to be pre- 
ferred to the wearisome system of heats, so long in vogue, 
the experiment was tried at Ascot in 1813. The Wokingham 
is therefore over a century old as a feature of the Friday’s pro- 
gramme. ‘The first winner in the long catalogue was H.R.H. the 
Duke of York’s Pointers, which beat a field of fifteen runners. 
The Duke could not have been said to win out of his turn, 
for, though a generous supporter of the meeting for a long series 
of years, he had up to that time only carried off a trumpery 
plate of £50 over a four-mile course in 1789. He won it again 
in 1818, the year in which Pollard’s interesting view of the 
course, reproduced on an adjoining page, was published. The 
winner on this occasion was Vignette, a 6 to 1 chance, beating, 
among others, a mare called Kitty, owned by my grandfather, 
Mr. W. F. A. Delane, the father of the Editor of the Times. 
Kitty did not succeed in catching the judge’s eye, for she was 
not even placed, nor have I been able to trace Mr. Delane’s 
colours being carried at Ascot subsequently. He owned a 
small property at Easthampstead, within easy distance of the 
course, and, like his distinguished son, was an accomplished horse- 
man and a great lover of sport. 

(To be continued.) 
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SPORT WITH THE GIBRALTAR 


R. 


By 





THE ROCK IN 
HE officer stationed at Gibraltar can get plenty of sport. 
Even if some of it is rather different from what he would 


have at home, he is by no means to be pitied. First 
let us take his hunting. The Royal Calpe Hunt 
celebrated its centenary just before the war. Its 


history has been full of ups and downs, but it has survived all 
obstacles gamely and is one of the features of the Fortress. 
Probably few packs have such an ever changing stream of 
subscribers as has the Calpe. It is almost entirely dependent 
on officers of the Services stationed at Gibraltar, and these 
are constantly changing. Many are the subalterns it has taught 
to ride and many are the famous men it has numbered 
among its followers for a spell. iXings have attended its 
meets and its subscribers have included Royalties, noblemen, 
some of our most famous Generals and Admira!s and 
host of distinguished visitors of various nationalities. 

The Mar- 
quess of Mar- 
zales has been 
Master of this 
pack for many 
years, and it 
is, no doubt, 
due largely to 
his influence 
that there has 
been no fric- 
tion with the 
farmers and 
cottagers over 
whose land it 


« 
4 


at 


wre? 


hunts. The 
Marquess _ is 
one of the 


famous Larios 
brothers, so 
well known 
in Spanish 
sporting 
circles, and is 
a landowner 
iu the district, 
where he is 
held in great 
esteem. The 
Spaniards 
have a say- 
ing, ‘‘ Spain 
for the Spani- 
ards,” and a 
less tactful 
Master might 
well suffer 
from this 
attitude. 
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To the man of limited means the Calpe offers a splendid 
opportunity for cheap hunting, as practically everybody hunts 
on ponies, either Spanish or Barb, and the subscription is very 
moderate. The country is small and, for the most part, rough, 
with very little jumping. Two or three lines afford excellent 
galloping, while others are very trappy. Two in particular are 
universally dreaded—one up to the Devil’s Staircase, a steep, 
rocky climb to the Staircase itself, which well deserves its name, 
being literally a staircase of giant stone stairs incredibly rough 
and precipitous. The other is to the Crags, an impregnable fast- 
ness much beloved of the Cork Wood foxes seeking sanctuary. 
It is wonderful to see the way the ponies face these difficulties, 
galloping over country that would mean certain disaster to the 
average English hunter, and cleverly picking their way out of 
endless pitfalls. Even if only as an experience, no lover of 
hunting should miss the chance of a day with the Calpe. If he 
should drop 
on a fine day 
he would 
probably — be 
amazed at the 
heat and 
declare hunt- 
ing to be im- 
possible. But 
It is: a pretty 


sight never- 
theless. ‘The 
scarlet coats 


of Master and 
huntservants, 
the hounds 
and the innu- 
merable white 
ponies show 
to great effect 
in the brilli- 
ant sunshine. 
Perhaps the 
meet will be 
at Second 
Venta in the 
picturesque 
Cork Woods 
with their 
curious strip- 
ped trunks 
and gnarled 
branches. Or 
it may be at 
Second Pine 
Wood, an- 
other beauti- 
ful spot and 
a favourite 


CALPE HUNT. 
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CROSSING THE “FIRST RIVER” 
meet. The field will look curiously undermounted on their ponies 
—showy little Barbs or sturdy grey Spanish cobs which probably 
began life with packs on their backs carrying wood or charcoal. 
It may happen that hounds will show good sport and that there 
will be the chance of a gallop along the bottom of a valley or 
across the open; or the fox may take them into the hills just 
to show what the ponies can do. In any case, it will be a unique 
experience. 

The polo player at Gibraltar may be considered lucky, for, 
in addition to the interest and excitement of the game itself, the 
exercise will keep him fit and will afford a good reason for getting 
away from the Rock as often as possible when he might otherwise 
be stifling in the heat of the sun-baked Fortress. It is a rare 
thing not to find a fresh breeze on the ground at Campamento, 
however sultry the weather may be elsewhere. 

As with the hunting, the polo is essentially within the reach 
of the officer of small means. ‘The subscription is included in a 
general amount payable to the United Sports Club, which 
embraces all the sports of the Garrison and also the famous 
library. In addition to this, playing members pay a small 
ground fee monthly. 

Most of the ponies are Barbs, which can be bought cheaply 
enough in normal times. These ponies are light, fast and handy, 
and, while rarely up to first-class English polo, they are uniformly 
easy to train and suitable in size and temperament. They 
provide a good level game, just as the Indian pony did before 
the advent of the waler, and this comparative certainty of 
picking a moderate performer means that a trained pony naturally 
costs less than if only one out of every half dozen took to the 
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ALGECIRAS AND GIBRALTAR. 

game. Many regiments have their own clubs which buy and hire 
out ponies to their officers for a very low subscription, and this 
brings the game within the reach of those who are not prepared 
to buy ponies of their own. 

The ground is about three miles from Gibraltar at the head 
of the Bay and is reached v7dé the Neutral Ground, La Linea and 
the new road which now links this town with Algeciras across 
the Bay. Formerly the only means of exit from the Fortress 
and the Spanish town of La Linea was by the beach, and this 
is still popular as a promenade, playground and mule track. 
There is no rule of the beach, and woe betide the unlucky horse- 
man who has the misfortune to entangle himself in a fishing net 
or, worse still, knock anybody down. It will cost him a stiff 
bribe. j ‘ 

To those who do not play the ride out and the fresh air are 
very delightful. They may laze in basket chairs under a row of 
eucalyptus trees watching the game and enjoy tea in the pavilion 
enclosure. Open air stalls are provided for the ponies, and a 
crowd of noisy, eager Spanish boys besiege arrivals for the chance 
of looking after their ponies, in return for which they receive 
a small sum laid down by the secretary, which they almost 
invariably complain about. But do not hand a lively animal 
to a diminutive youth obviously unable to manage him, or you 
may see your pony careering gaily home or taking part uninvited 
in a vigorous chukker of polo. 

Lastly comes racing, and there are plenty of race meetings, 
both at Campamento in Spain and on the North Front at 
Gibraltar itself, which are held under Jockey Club rules. The 
racing at North Front is under the auspices of two different 
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bodies—the Gibraltar Jockey 
Club, run nominally by officers 
of the Garrison, and the Calpe 
Club, run by the residents. -.4 
There are five different 
classes at the meetings of both 
clubs. Roughly speaking, the 
first and second are for blood 
animals, the third for half- 
breds, and the fourth and fifth 
for ponies. The fifth class is 
for Barb ponies only, and at 
the Gibraltar Jockey Club 
meetings this class is confined 
to gentlemen riders. As the 
rank and file of the polo ponies 
run in this class the entries are 
usually large, and the races 
keenly contested. During the 
war the shortage of fit officers 
affected this class very much. 
The common bred Spanish 
pony is usually unsuitable for 
racing. On the other hand, 
Spanish ponies are excluded 
from the fifth class probably 
because their breeding is rarely 
known and might let in some 
“dark horses.’’ Owners of these 


ponies complain that they have to compete in the fourth class 
against Barbs which have shown themselves too good on form for 
the lower pony class and also against occasional English ponies. 
The first class attracts the cream of the racehorses in the 





district. At times some very good racing is seen in this class. 
Several of the residents possess horses which have raced in good 
company at home, and there are a few stables over the frontier 
which can generally show something useful. 


there is sometimes the competi- 
tion of a French establishment 
summering at Campamento, 
which is very welcome, as it 
provides the element of uncer- 
tainty, the form of most of the 
local horses being toowell known. 

The “ rails,” except in the 
straight, consist of white stones 
laid round the inside of the 
course at intervals. The writer 
has only once seen a horse ridden 
on to the stones, and this was 
due to foul riding on the part 
of another jockey. 

The professional jockeys 
would do well to study their 
art from some of our _ best 
English jockeys who know when 
to leave well alone. Having 
adapted their style to the more 
placid Barb, some of them do 
not realise when the finer tem- 
pered thoroughbreds are doing 
their utmost and spoil a good 
finish by senseless punishment. 

Betting is all done by the 
Pari-mutuel system, the profits 
on which are a great asset to the 
community, while the absence 
of the betting fraternity and the 
comparative silence of paddock 
and stands are great advantages. 
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Racing is very popular with the man in the street. Every- 
thing that can race is given a trial and every horse is known by 
the class in which it races and also by name. 
horses are known by name, and it is a regrettable fact that 


only too often when a pony shows a turn of speed this very 
quality leads to his downfall, causing his breakdown and driving 
him prematurely into the shafts of a gharri or, worst of all, 


In addition to this to a Spanish bull-fight. 
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LAWN TENNIS 


THE FAVOURITE SHOTS OF FAMOUS PLAYERS 





1.—Perfect poise for back- 2- 


hand ground stroke. stroke across the court. 


. PECTACULAR ” is an adjective which well describes 
one aspect of lawn tennis as a game. ‘The crowds 
which throng not only to Wimbledon, but to all 
tournaments nowadays, go there to see their favourite 
players ; some only to see them win or lose, others 

with an eye watchful to observe how their best strokes are 
produced. Most players have one shot which, above all others, 
they love to exploit when opportunity offers, and their game is 
directed towards obtaining that opportunity. The fierce 
forehand drive of Sir George ‘Thomas or A. W. Gore; the 
backhand pass of Gordon Lowe; the devastating smash of 
McLoughlin or ‘Tilden; the oblique volleys of 5. N. Doust 
or Mrs. Larcombe ; the chop-shots of Miss Ryan; the half- 
volleys of G. A. Caridia—all these are well known to the 
habitués of tournaments, and eagerly looked for when their 
favourite players are on court. They see the stroke; they 
watch its effect; too often they are incapable of recognising 
either how or why it is made. 

With a view to enlightening them in these particulars 
we have been able, with the kind assistance of several of the 
great players of to-day, to secure and present to the readers 
of Country Lire not only a series of remarkable ‘ action- 
photographs” of these players in the act of making their 


favourite shot from start to finish, but in many cases, a 


The finish of the backhand ground 


3..-The finish of a backhand side-line stroke. 


description from the player of how the shot depicted is made, 
and why it is the particular shot which gives most pleasure to 
the successful maker of it. ‘To all those who really care for the 
game, either as players or spectators, we hope that this series 
may prove as instructive as it undoubtedly must be interesting 

Mr. Gordon Lowe is, in the opinion of many good judges, 
the best English singles player at the present time. His great 
strength lies in the very stroke in which so many great players 
reluctantly admit weakness—the backhand drive off the ground. 
Of this shot Mr. Gordon Lowe is a master, and our series 
begins with action-photographs of the shot as made by him. 
He himself describes how the shot is made and gives his reasons 
for the faith that is in him with regard to its efficacy : 

‘““My favourite stroke is a backhand ground shot either 
down the side-line or across the court. I suppose the reason 
why it is my favourite is because it is the stroke I can execute 
best and most frequently, and the one that gives me most 
pleasure after I have made it when I see the ball going true and 
straight to the place in my opponent’s court to which I have 
intended to send it. It has pulled me through many a match 
and got me out of many a tight corner. It has always been my 
endeavour to persuade my opponents to give me an opportunity 
to play this particular shot. ‘They generally do so either sooner 
or later in the rally. 





4 A SIDE-LINE SHOT MADE ON THE RUN. 


5.— ANOTHER SIDE-LINE STROKE. 
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“*One does not always practice what one preaches. In 
view of three of the action-photographs published on this page 
I feel I had better state briefly what I consider is the correct 
way to make this stroke. 

“The racket should be gripped with the striking face 
always at an angle above the wrist with the face pointing slightly 
towards the ground and the thumb, as a rule, diagonally across 
the back of the handle. By holding the face towards the ground 
‘top’ spin must be imparted, and this is the correct way of 
striking the ball for this particular stroke. The body should 
be sideways to the net with the right foot forward. The ball 
should be struck well away from the body. The body and 
racket are allowed to swing through after the ball has been hit— 
herein, with perfect timing, lies the secret of ‘ pace.’ This 
stroke can be made in other ways, by cutting, slicing or clean 
hitting the ball and slightly altering grip, stance, and follow 
through ; but only by a player who has thoroughly mastered 
the correct stroke production first. It is not always possible 
to make a perfectly produced stroke, and one has got to make the 
best of the position one finds oneself in at the particular 
moment. However, the art of the game is never to be in a 
position to have to play a more difficult shot than is absolutely 
necessary. 

“No. 1. This photograph illustrates a perfect poise for the 
beginning of the backhand ground stroke. The full weight of 
the body is being swung from the left to the right leg; the 
ball will be actually struck just before this transition is com- 
pleted. Note the body is sideways to the net and that the eyes 
are glued on the ball, which is slightly in front of the right leg. 
An opponent will find it hard to anticipate from this poise 
whether the ball will go down the side-line or across the court. 
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“No. 2 is the finish of the backhand ground stroke and is 
obviously a cross-court shot ;_ the eyes are looking to the place 
on the court to which the ball has been hit. ‘The full force and 
weight of the body have been swung through on to the right 
leg, and ‘follow through’ with extended arm and striking face of 
the racket towards the ground is well illustrated. ‘The wrist has 
turned the racket over in this position while imparting ‘ top’ to the 
ball. ‘To be a perfect finish perhaps the racket should be more in 
a straight line with the arm than it actually is in this illustration. 

“No. 3. Here the ball has been ‘sliced’ down the 
opponent’s side-line ; the eyes, following the ball, show this. 
The body is facing the net, the feet are in line and the ‘ follow 
through ’ finishes out to the right because the racket has been 
*‘ dragged ’ across the ball and the body. 1 often find myself 
in this position, technically incorrect, but in practice an efficient 
stroke. ‘The weight of the body still finishes on the right leg 
and ‘ body-swing ’ and ‘ follow through’ good. 

“No. 4. A characteristic poise. I have again made a 
‘sliced’ backhand stroke down the line. It is evidently made 
on the run and illustrates the body, arms, legs and feet working 
in unison and keeping a perfect balance preparatory to getting 
into position for the next stroke in the rally if this particular 
one has not been a winner! Note the head of the racket is 
slightly above the wrist. 

“No. 5. Another side-line stroke ; this time the ball has 
been struck with more top than drag, but very little of either. 
I have evidently had to deal with a high, bounding ball, and have 
been obliged to step very quickly into position, placing my right 
leg further back and more across than originally intended. 
The balance of the body is satisfactory, the left arm being used 
particularly for this purpose—F. Gorpon Lowe.” 
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By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


V.—FROM BELGRADE. 

PERSONAL friendship with Bishop Nicholas of 
Zicca brought the gift of his rooms in the Patriarchia 
opposite the Cathedral. Nicholas, better known during 
the war years as Father Nicholas Velimirovic, being 
on a mission to the United States, his simple white- 
walled rooms hung with bright-coloured ikons were free, and 
could be a home for a wanderer in an overcrowded city. 
Kostya Lukovic, who during the war graduated at Cambridge, 
treated me as if I were the England to whom he could repay 
the gratitude he owed for our hospitality to him. Dr. 
Yannitch, also known to us in England, then a priest, now 
temporarily secretary to the Constituent Assembly, was also 
very kind. A recommendation from Balugditch, the minister 
at Athens, opened many doors and obtained for me a separate 
carriage at night on some wild trains. Archimandrites and 
Abbots entertained me lavishly at the shrines of the Frushtovaya 
Gora. It can therefore be said that the Serbs know how to 
treat an Englishman well when he passes through their country. 
Salutations therefore and thanks! They fought like lions, 
and they suffered as none others suffered in Europe’s terrible 
ordeal. A Serbian spark at Sarajevo fired the arsenal of 
European militarism, and a common ungenerous thought 
sometimes blames the spark instead of blaming the recklessness 
of those who allowed Europe to be enkindled. And there 
used to be some who could not forget Serbia’s dynastic history. 
But that has been forgiven, and Serbia has purchased a good 
name by a shedding of blood and a national unhappiness 
unparalleled in the war. People said, ‘ Serbia is no more, 
Serbia can never be again.” Yet, after complete loss of country 
to the most malevolent of foes and after the agony of Corfu, 
behold Serbia still fighting. And was it not the vigour of 
Serbia’s reconstituted army in 1918 which, under Misic and a 
French marshal, struck the critical blow at the Bulgar which 
ruined the whole German confederation—-brought about the 
surrender of Bulgaria and Austria and led infallibly to the 
Armistice! Whatever happens in the new political turmoil, 

Serbia has won our admiration and gratitude in the west. 
The impression which one obtains in passing through 
the towns and villages of Macedonia is very painful. Ghevgeli, 
on the Greek frontier, and such places, remind one of the 
shattered areas of Western Europe. You realise, if you did 
not do so before, that the deadly disease of war ravaged this 
empty country as greedily as it did the fulness of Flanders 
and France. Ruin stares from thousands of lost homes, and 
from many you realise the inhabitants have been destroyed 
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also. ‘There is recovery. Like convalescent maimed creatures, 
Skoplye and Nish creep into the sunlight and show signs of 
animation. Not nearly so many fields are ploughed as in 
Bulgaria. Why? Because the labouring hands are lost. 
You see many jolly laughing Turks in Skoplye. ‘They can 
laugh. Their manhood survives plentifully, but death has 
gleaned in every Serbian family down there. The trains go 
at a snail’s pace through Serbia. One day we went all day 
and part of the night at an average of five kilometres the hour. 
In Bulgaria and Greece the trains go slowly, but they are express 
compared with the trains from Ghevgeli to Skoplye. The 
reason is because the permanent way has been almost ruined 
and will need years of work upon it, and all bridges have been 
blown up. The train halts every now and then, and then most 
fearfully budges forward, scarcely moves, budges, budges upon 
temporary wooden structures of bridges, and the workmen 
down below seem veritably holding the bridges up while the 
trains go over them. 

You stop hours at little villages, the exhausted and 
damaged engines surrendered to Serbia by her ex-enemies 
being hopelessly out of repair and always in trouble. And 
in these villages you see the barefooted war waifs, skulking 
about in bits of old ruins, children who have lost father and 
mother and all kith and kin, the kind care at best of American 
relief societies. There is said to be no actual want anywhere 
in Serbia now, but no nation ever had so many orphans. 

At Belgrade, despite many foreign elements, the most 
constant impression is one of a mutilated body politic. It 
is a one-eyed city, a city of one-legged men, a city of men with 
beetling brows and contracted eyes, a city of unrelenting cobble 
stones and broken houses. 

Such is Serbia. And if Germany had won, so she might 
have remained. But someone outside of the machine inter- 
vened, and the dead has come to life. Serbia still lives. 

One has to show a difference between Serbia and Jugo- 
Slavia, or the Kingdom of Serbs, Hrvats, and Slovenes 
S.H.S., as it is commonly called. The new country is three 
times as large as the old one, and the two new parts of Croatia 
and Slovenia are well built, fruitful, prosperous, with all the 
glamour of Austrian civilisation still resting on them. On 
the one side of the old frontier the wild homelessness of the 
mountains, on the other side, park-like country, model towns 
and broad, fruitful plains. Hard-bitten bookless Serbs and 
softened bookish Croats. As a responsibility of the Peace 
Serbia has taken over large tracts of smitten Austria. Looking 


at the new territory one might reckon it a rich spoil of war ; 
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but comparing Serbia as she is with this ex-Austria, one cannot 
but be struck with the disparity between them. 

Croats and Slovenes are Slav by race, but strongly 
Austrian by education. They were glad to come in to the 
new confederation and escape some of the penalties of defeated 
Austria. But once they were definitely absorbed into the 
new State, they did not feel so comfortable. The vanity and 
quarrelsomeness of the Slav soon began to speak. They hated 
Austria. But modern Austrian civilisation was a comfortable 
and well oiled machine. The Slavs derived enormous material 
benefits from their citizenship of the Austrian empire. Here 
was a well kept home of nations. 

Left to themselves, the Croats would not have made a 
better State than the Slavs usually make. But it is very easy 
to imagine that the good schools, good trains and railway 
service, and good municipal administration, and the rest, were 
due to their own genius and not to that of the German. 

Between Serbia and the new territories stands Belgrade, 
the capital of the whole. It is strikingly situated on the cliffs 
above the winding Save which glimmers like silver in the 
evening. From the shell-splintered fortress one looks forth 
over the vast fruitful plain that was southernmost Austria. 
Here the Kaiser had a seat made for himself in 1915 that he 
might look homeward in the evening. Thus he turned his 
back on the Balkans and his scheme of the world. 

Belgrade below the fortress wall is extensive, but poor. 
Its tired main street stretches out a long way with flabby houses 
on each side of its cobbled wideness. There are as yet no 
buildings corresponding to the dignity of a great capital. The 
old Parliament House is a little place like a town-school, the 
temporary one is a converted whitewashed barracks; the 
cathedral is a parish church on a site suitable for a mighty edifice ; 
the Moscow Hotel looks like a seaside boarding establishment ; 
the Franco-Serbsky Bank is housed in a place which might 
pass for an old-clothes warehouse in Whitechapel. There is 
a pleasant little white stone post office ; but the Foreign Office, 
the Education Office and other Government departments are 
in buildings that might well be blocks of flats or pensions kept by 
respectable widows. 

The population, if we rule out the Austrians, is mostly 
“the peasant come to town ’’—a proletarian crowd, though 
not governed by proletarians, but by a small educated class 
plus an obedient army. You can see by the women that it 
is a peasant people—not a jumper or a short skirt in the whole 
of Belgrade. They are quiet-eyed and modest. The Serbs 
are much harder than the Russians and bear deeper in their 
souls the marks of their historic chains. A tortured look in 
the face and a certain dreadful impassivity of countenance are 
not uncommon. There is a mixture of geniuses and of people 
who have not yet begun to live. They have their Mestrovic, 
Velimirovic, Petronevic. Is there not in London a certain 
M— made not for our civilisation, but for two or three grades 
higher in world-development. Of those who have not yet 
begun to live many are suspicious, violent, melancholy, with 
little instinct for making life more and fuller, for living and 
letting live; in business unenterprising and indisposed for work. 
The Serbs are potentially gifted for literature, art and thought ; 
they are sincere and real in temperament, but, despite their 
efforts, probably not gifted for modern civilisation as we know it. 

As regards Belgrade, when prosperity returns we may 
see the growth of a fine new city, not a complete town-planned 
Austrian city, supplied as it were whole and in every part from 
a department store, but something expressive of a new people. 
All these buildings we look upon to-day are bound to pass 
into obscurity. The rising pillars of the Skupstchina, Serbia’s 
new Parliament House at the foot of Kossova Street, point 
to the future of some great new State. 

The Croats say, ‘““ When you go to Zagreb you will see 
the difference. Ah, there is a city; there is civilisation.” 
They kiss their hands to show what they mean. The Croats 
are Home Rulers. Like the Irish, they are Catholics. Some 
of them look forward to the transfer of the capital to Zagreb 
and the changing of the letters of the kingdom to H.S.S., and 
putting Hrvats first. Croats insist on the title Jugo-Slavia ; 
Serbs are inclined to drop it and revert to the name Serbia. 
The Croats think that because they are more educated than 
the Serbians they should be the dominant party in the govern- 
ment of the new State. The quarrel is aggravated by religious 
difference, Croats being Roman Catholic and Serbs Orthodox. 
A number of the separatist leaders, the chief of whom is Radic, 
an ex-bookseller, languish in gaol. These are evidently self- 
centred people. If they think that Europe would tolerate 
another independent Slav State with passports, frontiers, 
tariffs, armies, and the rest, surely they are mad. And if, 


on the other hand, they would like to revert to ruined Austria 
and have the value of all their money reduced ten times, surely 
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they are not very sane. Or if they think that they who suffered 
little should reap the major benefits of the war victory, they 
are certainly pitiable egoists. 

What is lacking in the new State is goodwill and the spirit 
of co-operation. Serbia is terribly hampered by lack of 
loyalty in her constituent elements. There is an impression 
of great uncertainty and instability. The general bad health 
of Europe shows sharply at Belgrade. The cost of living is 
irrationally high. There is something of the atmosphere of 
Russia in 1916. Beggars swarm about the restaurants and 
cafés. Cabmen, hawkers and the poor hold one up for absurd 
prices. The shops have odd sets of goods which seldom 
correspond to one’s desires. ‘The value of the dinar fluctuates 
violently and offers golden opportunities to the many speculators. 
The commonest trade establishments are small banks and 
bucket-shops ; they range in fours and fives before the eyes. 
The Government is very poor and never feels out of financial 
difficulties. ‘‘ We are always faced with bankruptcy in three 
months,” said Dr. Yannitch in conversation. The Govern- 
ment has been very hospitable to the Russians, of whom it 
has almost 60,000 on its hands. It feeds them and tries to 
place them where they can do work. It treated with Wrangel 
for the establishment of 20,000 Cossacks to be planted along 
the marches of Albania, and would have loved to have them, 
but could not for lack of money. 

“We've received not a mark of the indemnity,” says 
M. Ribor, the chairman of the Constituent Assembly ; “ and 
we do not receive financial aid. On the other hand, is not 
France financing Hungary—the eternal potential enemy of 
Jugo-Slavia ! ” 

There is no certainty about the attitude of France and 
England. England is felt to have cooled a little towards Serbia. 
France is a,source of bewilderment. ‘The decoration of Belgrade 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honour was accepted in very 
good part, and Marshal d’Eperey was lauded to the skies. 
But the afterthought was, when he went away: What did he 
come for? Was it not perhaps to flatter Serbia into under- 
taking a part in some new war, perhaps against the German, 
perhaps against the Soviets ? 

Suspicion is a marked characteristic of political life in 
Belgrade—suspicion and fear. They are afraid of the Croat 
for his separatism, of the Magyar for his malevolence, of the 
French for their intrigues, of the Russians for their numbers 
and their superior gifts, of the Austrians for their commercial 
enterprise. Secret agents abound, and are evidently excellent. 
An enormous amount of information is collected—information 
too disquieting and too voluminous to be coped with. 

The Serbians, however, have evidently tried hard to 
accommodate all talents and all opinions in the new State. 
In the new Constitution complete freedom of religion is being 
guaranteed to all sects; the monarchy will be strictly con- 
stitutional; and all political ideas except separatism and 
Bolshevism will be tolerated. Regarding Bolshevism the 
Serbs have taken a strong line. It is a criminal offence, and 
propagandists are liable to swift arrest. No discrimination 
of any kind will be made against subjects of the kingdom of 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes on the ground of race. 

Serbia by herself has not a large educated class. She has 
not enough of her own to administer Jugo-Slavia, and conse- 
quently she looks naturally to the employment of the Croat 
and Slovene educated class, and also to the refugee Russians. 
Many Russian professors in exile have found posts; Russian 
engineers and technicians are readily accepted in the hope 
that their services may be used. In the Ministry and in the 
Government offices the other races are amply represented. 
Ribor himself, the Speaker of the Constituentka, is a Croat. 
The previous obligations of the Austrian Government have 
in many cases been taken over. ‘Those who received pensions 
or subsidies from Austria are provided for by Serbia. Not 
that that always gives content. 

A characteristic case is that of Kossor, the well known 
dramatist, an Austrian Croat. In the Austrian style he received 
a State subsidy of three hundred crowns in encouragement 
of his talent. The Serbs have continued that, and give him 
the equivalent in dinars. But he is attached to the Art 
Department of the Ministry}of Education and has to put in 
an appearance every day—a duty which goes a long way to 
stultify one’s inspirations. 

Kossor is characteristically unhappy in Belgrade. The 
cobblestones have a psychological effect on the soul. He 
feels restricted and would like to travel: especially would 
he like to return to England, for which, like many others who 
were refugees among us, he retains the warmest feelings. 

The English in Belgrade are inclined to say that all the 
Serbian students who went to England returned. atheists and 
Bolshevists. A personal impression is, however, contrary. 
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S— and Y—, who took their bachelorates of Divinity at Oxford, 
and Lukovic, who graduated at Cambridge, are warmly devoted 
to England and stand for our culture, where by far the most 
of the young educated people are frankly ignorant or entirely 
misinformed regarding England and England’s ideals. What- 
ever trouble we took and whatever we spent on giving education 
to Serbian boys in England was not misapplied and will bear 
a good fruit of friendship by and by. That the students of 
new Belgrade are free-thinkers and chased Dr. Mott from the 
lecture hall is not of much importance—students usually are. 
A university of students all believers would be edifying if it 


were not amusing. The modern way to real belief and under- 
standing lies through denial and agnosticism and free-thinking 
of all kinds, and Serbia is in a state of transit from peasant 
Christianity to modern positive Christianity. 

Some day in the future, perhaps five years hence, or ten, 
if Jugo-Slavia still holds together, we shall have a great State 
here with Belgrade as a worthy capital. Austria will have 
moved South. There are the prospects of enormous commercial 
prosperity, and on that basis the arts will surely flourish. All 
depends on the Slavs holding together and forgetting their 
differences. 


The articles written from Athens, Constantinople and Sofia, appeared in the issues of Country Lire for May 14th, May 21st and 28th 
and June 4th. 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE MASTIFF 


By A. CROxTON SMITH. 





COMPARED WITH THE TERRIER. 


OWEVER much one may endeavour to keep young 

in spirit as the years go by, seeking to find the 

best in the present 

generation instead of 

adopting a Jaudator 
temporis acti attitude, in 
some things regret for the 
olden days may _ be _ par- 
doned. Generally speaking, 
I am prepared to contend 
against all and sundry that 
vast improvements have taken 
place as regards my particular 
hobby of dog-breeding. 
Within my own brief span 
notable advances have been 
made in the general quality 
of the breeds themselves, in 
the conduct of shows, and 
in the more scientific manner 
in which methods of breed- 
ing, feeding and rearing are 
carried on. Less is_ left 
to chance, endeavour being 
made to square the teachings 
of science with everyday 
practice. On the whole, there 
is not much about which 
one need complain. For all! 
that, a little grumble may 
be permitted. As the old 
Latin proverb has it, “ The 
young ox learns to plough 
from the older.” May I, 
then, put in a plea with 
the younger generation that 
is busily establishing kennels 
with commendable enthusiasm _—‘T.. Fall. + NEARLY AS BIG 





after the repression of the war years? Will not some of 
you, uncertain which direction your activities shall take, give 
a thought to some of the 
older national breeds that are 
languishing ? 

One that I have particu- 
larly in mind, because | 
am writing of it to-day, is 
the mastiff—a breed whose 
life is almost coeval with 
that of English _ history. 
Whence they came originally, 
or how, belongs to the region 
of speculation; the fact for 
which there is sure ground 
is that the Romans _ found 
them when they settled in 
this country. ‘The probability 
is that they came _ from 
Asia. “ When Alexander was 
marching towards the Indus, 
enormous dogs were brought 
to him, trained to fight 
with lions and elephants.” 
Any lingering doubt, I 
think, would be dispelled 
by an inspection of the 
bas reliefs in the Assyrian 
Gallery in the British 
Museum, where we_- see 
depicted a number of 
powerful dogs undoubtedly 
mastiff - like in character. 
The name presumably comes 
from the Latin massivus, 
which, in Norman - French, 
became mastin, and _ in 
AS THE SHELTIE. Copyright. modern French wmadtin. In 
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Italy it is still mastino; in 
England, as was our wont 
before the rules of ortho- 
graphy were more clearly 
defined, we had alternative 
spellings — mastivus, mastive 
and mastiff. ‘The name occurs 
frequently in legal documents 
on account of the- cruel 
custom of lawing or expedi- 
tating. Clearly such formid- 
able animals were valuable 
about a house in unsettled 
times, but dwellers within the 
precincts of a forest were 
not allowed to keep them 
unless three claws of one of 
the fore feet had been re- 
moved by means of a chisel 
and mallet, in default of 
which the owner paid a fine 
of three shillings. One sus- 
pects that this was the be- 
ginning of dog licences. Mr. 
Gerald Lascelles has shown 
in his work on the New 
Forest that a _ substantial 
revenue accrued to the ruling 
monarch from this source. As 
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the inquisition or view ot the lawing 
only occurred triennially, it followed 
that the payment of one shilling a 
year bought exemption. I am not 
sure, however, that this merciful allevia- 
tion goes further back than the reign 
of Henry III. The Forest Laws, 
introduced by Canute, seem to have 
been strengthened by Henry II, who 
was responsible for the provision 
about lawing. John Manwood, in his 
treatise on the Forest Laws (1615), 
explains the system of expeditating as 
follows : 

Thre clawes of the forefoot that be cut off 
by the skin ; and accordingly, the same is 
now bled, for the mastives being brought to 
set one of his forefeet upon a piece of wood 
of eight inches thicke, and a foot square, the 
one with a mallet, setting a chissell of two 
inches broad upon the three clawes of his 
forefoot, at one blow doth smite them 
cleane off, and this is the manner of expedi- 
tating of mastives. 

Besides as guards, mastiffs were 
used in the Middle Ages for the baiting 
of wild animals—three for a bear and 
four for a lion, says the learned Dr. 
Caius, although occasionally one proved 
to be a match for either. Shakespeare 
knew all about thecustom. In “ King 
Henry V,” Orleans, in reply to an ob- 
servation upon the courage of English 
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mastiffs, retorts: “‘ Foolish curs, that run winking into the shows. With competition confined to two or three kennels the 

mouth of a Russian bear and have their heads crushed like unexpected seldom happens, and we settle down into a humdrum 

rotten apples. You may as well say, that’s a valiant flea that condition that is conducive of somnolency. I hope Mr. Conquest 

dare eat his breakfast on the lip of a lion.” Like most stolid will continue to peg away until his example becomes infectious. 

dogs of a phlegmatic disposition, I dare say 

a mastiff would rush to the attack without . 
pausing to consider the consequences. He 
has neither the mental nor physical alert- 
ness of a terrier among his répertoire of 
admirable qualities ; he just gets to business 
in a straightforward manner, and he is an 
ugly customer when roused in defence 
of those he loves. 

Without saying more about the 
mastiff’s place in history or literature, I 
may pass on to consider how matters 
stand with him to-day. A careful survey 
of the position does not leave much room 
for congratulation. In the first half of 
the nineteenth century certain noble 
families as a matter of course included 
mastiffs in their appanage. They had 
been there for successive generations, 
and it seemed to be assumed that their 
descendants would continue to occupy 
a favoured place indefinitely. But manners 
changed, and gradually the old strains 
disappeared. Memories of them were 
revived in the catalogues of the shows 
held at the Crystal Palace fifty years ago, 
where one read of exhibits that traced 
back to the Duke of So-and-So’s or Lord 
Blank’s strains. We have all heard of* 
the Lyme Hall dogs, because of the 
romantic associations formed on the field HEAD OF A FEMALE CHAMPION. 
of Agincourt, where a bitch was said to 
have saved the life of a Legh of that 
day. All that remains now to recall the 
incident is Lord Newton’s coat of arms, 
the supporters of which are two mastiffs 
proper, collared sable. It is interesting to 
observe that of the two entries in Burke 
immediately preceding Lord Newton’s, 
Lord Newland’s crest is a bloodhound 
sejant proper, and the Duke of Newcastle’s 
supporters are two greyhounds argent, 
collared and lined gules. 

At the beginning of the show era 
mastiffs fared very well, in common with 
others of the old breeds, and continued 
to progress as far as the last decade of 
the century, when a decline set in that 
became more pronounced as the present 
day was approached. In place of well 
filled classes at most of the important 
shows we have now sparse entries, half 
of which are so indifferent in character 
that their presence is a bad advertisement 
for the breed. The few that have any 
real pretensions to merit might almost be 
numbered on one’s fingers. Among the 
best are those owned by Mr. R. A. 
Conquest of Castlemorton, Malvern, two 
being champions, viz., Young Mary Bull 
and Miss Bull, while the dog, Collyhurst 
Squire, has done a good deal of winning, 
being of a stamp to call for commenda- 
tion. To illustrate all the other promi- 
nent specimens in the country would 
not impose an excessive strain upon the 
pages of Country Lire, from which 
statement it will be inferred that anyone 
setting out to resuscitate the fortunes of 
the race will have to exercise patience 
and ingenuity. The thing is not im- 
possible, but it is undoubtedly difficult. 
Difficulties, however, are said to stimulate 
enterprise. No one would have been 
anxious to discover the North Pole if he 
could have been wheeled there in a Bath 
chair ; and it is just because the emergency 
has a way of producing the man that I am 
still hopeful of the future. We want more 








ae 
breeders—half a dozen, a dozen, who, by 2 
taking a hand in the game, will provoke a 
spirit of emulation and liven up matters at —T. Fall. A CHAMPION’S WRINKLED BROWS. Copyright. 
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SOME NATURE NOTES FROM THE FALKLAND 
ISLANDS 


By ENGINEER-COMMANDER H. H. Huxuam, D.S.O., R.N. 


T is probable that few Nature lovers have had the good 
fortune to visit the Falkland Isles, which are so far removed 
from the beaten track. Although the mainland, at least 
around Port Stanley, the chief settlement, is comparatively 
barren from a naturalist’s point of view, the wilder spots, 

and especialiy the smaller outlying islands, fairly teem with 
wild life. 

Kidney Island, situated about five miles from the harbour, 
isa happy hunting ground for those bent on seeing the bird life 
of these islands, but care must be taken in choosing the day, 
as gales are frequent and violent in this part of the world, and 
landing may be dangerous, or even impossible. The slopes 
of this island are covered with tussac grass above 6ft. high, 
which towers overhead, and one has to fight a way through a 
veritable jungle to reach the 
top. The stem of this grass, a 
fibrous mass, is enormous, being 
about twice the thickness of a 
man’s body, and terminates in 
a large clump of long tape1ing 
leaves which hang over in 
graceful curves. Regular tracks, 
formed by sea-lions going to and 
from the water, are apparent 
through this growth, the upper 
part of the island being a 
favoured breeding and resting 
place. 

It is exciting work clam- 
bering warily up one of these 
paths peering to right and 
left, for now and then the deep 
growling of some sea-lion dis- 
turbed in its slumbers warns 
one to be careful. Every nerve 
is in tension. One may expect 
to meet a lion at any moment, 
and should it come charging 
down the slope it is advisable 
to ‘‘ stand clear.’’ It is difficult 
to distinguish between the 
tussac stems, the peaty soil and 
the sea-lions, all being much of 
the same colour, and it is very 
startling for a visitor suddenly 
to turn a corner and come upon 
a dark brown mass. Although 
it invariably turns out to be ¢ 
mound of peat, had it been a 
sea-lion the tale would be very 
different, as one snap of the 
powerful jaws is capable of 
taking off a man’s leg. It is 
safe enough though, if care be 
taken, and the sea-lion, unless 
cornered, usually prefers to 
amble off rather than show fight. 
It is therefore a good plan for 
one exploring Iidney Island not 
to get between them and the 
sea, as they make headlong for 
the water at the first sign of 
danger. 

On the top of the island, 
where the sea-lion rookery is, 
the grass is more stunted; it 
is therefore possible to get a 
closer view of them in their 
natural surroundings. Some 
grand old males can be seen 
here, generally accompanied by 
two or three wives, called ‘‘clap- 
matches.”” These males are 
always ready to fight when 
approached too closely, and will 
turn and charge for several 
vards anyone drawing near 
them. They act as a rearguard 
while the females and young, if 
there be any, make for the water. 
The terrible scars on the heads 
of the males testify to the 
terrific struggles that took place 
before their wives were finally 
secured. 

On the northern side of 
the island the Rock Hopper 
penguins (Eudyptes nigrivestris) 
have their strongholds. In 
the months of November and 





December, the breeding season in this part of the [globe, 
these birds congregate here in thousands and lay their two 
white eggs in a hollow scraped in the ground. When their 
domain is invaded the din made by their hoarse croaking 
is terrific, and can be heard for a long distance. The stench 
from their guano is very strong, and they live in a mass of liquid 
filth. The eggs are covered with mud, and many lie scattered 
about without any apparent owners, and some are practically 
buried in the mire. These brave little birds, which look veritable 
little demons with their bright red irides, refuse to budge from 
their nests, and peck the legs of any intruder most viciously. 
These penguins hop instead of walk, and look more amusing 
skipping about from rock to rock than even the Gentoo penguins, 
which waddle about like ‘“‘ Charlie Chaplin.” 


A ROCK SHAG ROOKERY. 


The nests are often quite gay with bits of red cotton and seaweed. 
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Spoiling for a fight. 


A YOUNG SEA-LION CAUGHT 


Nesting among these penguins and apparently on quite 
good terms with them are the white-bellied shags (Phalacrccorax 
albiventer). These birds are most handsome and, although 
living in the same atmosphere of filth as the rock hoppers, manage 
to keep themselves beautifully clean. The crest and upper 
plumage of black with lustrous purple sheen, the pure white 
belly and throat, and the orange knob on the base of the upper 
mandible all blend to make a most gorgeous specimen of the 
feathered world. They are much better architects than the 
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Ready to dive. 
NAPPING ON THE ROCKS. 
penguins, their nests being built of grass and seaweed neatly 
hollowed out to receive the three eggs of the usual shag type. 
These birds are arrant thieves, and are continuously stealing 
materials from their neighbours’ nests to supplement their own. 
Even when driven off their nests by an intruder they manage 
to find sufficient time to snatch a beakful of grass from the nearest 
one as they scuttle away before finally taking flight. Crowds 
of gulls, skuas and sheathbills hover overhead ready to pounce 
upon any unoccupied nest and make a meal of the eggs as soon 
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AT KIDNEY ISLAND. 


The mass in the background is tussac grass, more than six feet high, with stems as thick as a man’s body. 











as the owners are at a safe distance. The rock shag (Phalacro- 
corax magellanicus) far outnumbers the white-bellied bird, and 
builds its nest on ledges of rock in similar positions to its 
British cousin, the cormorant. All along the coast where there 
are rocks small colonies are formed, and their nests often look 
quite gay when decorated with oddments picked up from the 
beach. Bits of red cotton or seaweed are frequently used, and 
are evidently considered most ornamental. These birds are very 
tame in the breeding season, and will allow themselves to be 
lifted or pushed off their nests while they vigorously peck the 
hand which is desecrating their home. They draw blood too. 
Their upper plumage is of a dull black, relieved by a bright red 
patch of skin round the eye, a red iris, and a white spot behind 
the eye. The breast is white and throat black. 

Scores of Cape pigeons and giant petrels float on the water 
or scour the sea for food. The latter, locally known as“ stinkers,”’ 
are ugly-looking biids and have a very shady reputation—they 
make short work of any unfortunate animal or biid that is 
wounded or helpless in the water. A cat that had fallen over- 
board was immediately pounced on by several of these scavengers 
and in a minute or two was despatched, torn in pieces and 
devoured. These birds breed further south, but a few probably 
nest on some of the less frequented islands of the Falkland 
group. 

The southern black backed gull (Larus dominicanus) and the 
dolphin gull (Leucophzus scoresbyi) both breed here in colonies, 
and must take a good toll of the eggs and young of penguins 


A ROCK SHAG WHICH PECKED FEROCIOUSLY WHEN DISTURBED. 


and other birds nesting in the vicinity. The dolphin is a remark- 
ably pretty bird with its crimson bill and legs, light grey head, 
darker grey back and pure white tail. The gulls’ nests in this 
part of the world are better concealed than those at home, most 
of them being placed in crevices between rocks. This is probably 
for protection against the bitterly cold winds experienced in 
these islands. 

Two types of oystercatcher breed in the Falklands, the 
pied (Hematopus leucopus) and the black (Haematopus ater). 
These birds are most solicitous for their eggs and young, either 
running about a few yards away complaining in a low tone or 
swooping wildly at the intruder with loud cries. They usually 
lay their eggs on the dry kelp just above high water mark without 
any pretence at a nest. 

The beautiful little Cobb’s wren (Troglodytes cobbi) is very 
abundant and hops about among the boulders on the beach, 
scolding any intruding human being as only a wren can. It 
undoubtedly nests among the 1ocks, but it is said locally that no 
authentic eggs have vet been taken. 

The tussac birds (Cinclodes antarcticus) are numerous and 
very tame, and continually flit about the tussac. They nest 
in a cleft of rock or in the fibrous stem of the tussac. These 
engaging little birds are about the size of a pipit, or perhaps a 
little bigger, and are sooty blaqk all over. They lay two 
white eggs. 

The Turkey vulture (Cathartes falklandicus) makes a nest 
of a layer of reeds and tussac placed on the ground among the 
tussac or rocks. When one sees him at close quarters he is a 
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most repulsive-looking fellow with his naked red head and neck, 
but when on the wing his flight is magnificent and full of grace. 
He is looked upon with much disfavour owing to the havoc 
he wreaks among young lambs by pecking out their eyes, 
killing them, and finally devouring them. 

Another penguin, which is very numerous and breeds in 
countless numbers, is the jackass (Spheniscus magellanicus), 
so named because it makes a noise like the braying of a donkey. 
It is a much more nervous bird than either of the others, and 
on being approached scuttles away usually on all fours (legs 
and flippers), either into the sea or down a burrow where it nests. 
Like the others, these penguins form colonies, and the burrows, 
made by the birds themselves, often practically undermine a 
portion of the coast where they breed, and in some cases the 
rookery extends a considerable distance inland. Each burrow 
contains a sitting bird, and if one looks at them they simply 
waggle their heads from side to side, looking most ridiculous, 
but do not move. They appear to know that they are safe, 
and it is almost impossible to eject them, a severe wound being 
inflicted upon an unwary hand placed down one of these burrows. 
If a penguin be brought to bay, it will turn and give battle with 
both bill and flippers. They can hardly be termed wings ; 
they are more like pieces of bone, although covered with beautiful 
minute feathers, and are capable of inflicting hard blows and 
causing nasty bruises to one’s shins. 

The gentoo penguin (Pygoscelis papua) breeds in the Falk- 
lands almost as numerously as the other two species. It makes 





A ROCK HOPPER PENGUIN ON GUARD AT THE NEST. 


its nest usually near the sea, but sometimes inland colonies are 
formed. They scoop out a hollow in the ground and line it with 
twigs of diddly-dee, a small bush somewhat like heather, which 
grows in quantities on most of the islands. When nesting on 
the beach they make a compact nest of stones specially gathered 
for the purpose. 

The Patagonian sand plover (Aegilites falklandicus), which 
takes the place of the ringed plover at home, is a common object 
of the shore. It is a beautiful little thing, its rich chestnut head 
setting off a drab coat and white front on which are two black 
bars. The nesting place is a scrape on the sand or shingle, or 
a few bits of bent lining a hollow on the ground not far from 
the sea. It is up to the usual plover dodge of feigning a broken 
wing when its home is in danger, but it can easily be watched 
on its way back to the nest. 

The kelp goose (Chloephaga hybrida) is numerous all round 
the shore. The male bird, with his pure white plumage and 
bright yellow bill, is a very striking figure when perched on some 
tock, keeping a look-out to warn his mate of the approach of 
danger. The nest is usually placed in some crevice of the rocks 
and is not far above high water mark. These geese live on the 
kelp and are therefore unfit for food. 

The upland goose (Chloephaga magellanica) roams about the 
islands in great numbers, and as it consumes a great deal of grass 
it is considered a nuisance and a price is put upon its head. 
As sheep farming is the chief industry here, and there is no 
superfluity of grass, these geese have to be kept under. They 
are excellent eating when young and tender. 
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The logger- 
head duck 
(Tachyeres 
cinereus) is 
almost as big 
as a goose and 
lives entirely 
by the sea. 
The adult 
duck hardly 
ever flies and 
most of the 
Falklanders 
believe that it 
cannot fly, 
but it un- 
doubtedly can 
if the occasion 
arises, such 
as when 
one really 
frightens it 
by flushing it 
off its nest. 
The nest is 
usually placed 
near the sea, 
but some are 
found a good 
way inland. 
The male 
swims about 
in front of his 
sitting mate and gives warning by a peculiar cry something like a 
bull-frog. He is a splendid guardian and attacks viciously any 
goose or other duck that comes near. He will drive off a pair of 
upland geese with young, although he is a much less powerful- 
looking bird. His method of attack is ingenious. When about 
thirty yards away from the intruders he dives and swims under 
water until immediately under the goose family, then up he pops 
and gives a gosling a severe pecking. The gander makes a great 
commotion and flaps the water with his wings, but puts up little 
defence, the female in the meantime firing off volumes of abuse. 
Eventually the whole goose family ignominiously retreats to the 
shore, while Mr. Duck swims off wagging his tail, evidently well 
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satisfied with 
himself at 
having 
warded off 
any possible 
invasion. 

The golden 
grebe (Podici- 
pesrollandi)is 
seen in small 
numbers and 
breeds on 
some of the 
inland pools. 
This is a very 
tame and in- 
quisitive little 
thing, and its 
dark brown 
plumage looks 
quite golden 
in the sun- 
shine. When 
disturbed by 
man at their 
breeding 
haunt in one 
of these pools, 
they will come 
up and swim 
about at only 
a few yards’ 
range, 


VERY ANGRY. 
bob- 
bing their heads and encouraging each other by a low clucking 
noise. They lay their eggs on the bank very near the edge, and 
make a rough nest of a few bits of aquatic vegetation. The nest 
is usually placed under shelter of an overhanging hummock. 

The Chilean dotterel and the white 1ump tern breed in 
suitable places, and of the smaller birds the meadow starling, 
grass sparrow, thrush and a pipit are common. 

A day spent on one of these islands, full of so many new 
and interesting experiences, fully repays one for the discomfort 
of a wetting one gets on landing. Wallowing about in the filth 
and the possibility of meeting a sea-lion at close quarters add to 
the excitement and give zest to the expedition. 





THE GANGEREL 


It’s ye maun whustle for a breeze 
Until the sails be fu’; 

They bigg yon ships that ride the seas 
Tae pleasure folk like you. 


For ye hae siller i’ yer hand 
And a’ that gowd can buy, 

But weary, in a weary land, 
A gangerel loon am I. 


Ye’ll feel the strang tides lift an’ toss 
The scud o’ norland faem 

An’ when ye drop the Southern Cross 
It’s a’ roads lead ye hame. 


And ye shall see the shaws o’ broom 
Wave on the windy hill, 

Alang the strath, the hairstfields toom 
And syne the stackyairds fill. 


Yell hear fu’ mony a raittlin’ cairt 
On Forfar’s causey croon 

And young stirks loupin’ tae the Mairt 
That roars in Forfar toon. 


O’ nichts, ayont yer snibbit door, 
Ye'll see, in changeless band, 

Aboon Craig Oule, tae keep Strathmore, 
The stars o’ Scotland stand. 


But tho’ ye think ye sicht them fine, 
Gang ben an’ tak’ yer rest— 

Frae lands that niver kent their shine 
It’s me that sees them best. 


For they shall brak’ their ancient trust, 
Shall rise nae mair nor set, 

The Sidlaw hills be laid in dust 
Afore that I forget. 


Lowse ye the windy-sneck* a wheen 
An’ glowre tae ilka airt— 
Tho’ ye maun see them wi’ yer een, 


I see them wi’ ma he’rt! 


VIOLET JACOB, 


* Window-latch. 
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O the casual observer the whole of the exterior and 

the greater part of the interior of Althorp may seem 

to date no earlier than from the middle of George III’s 

reign, yet beneath the eighteenth century white bricks 

are the remains of the Tudor house built by one of 
the Sir John Spencers. The original date of its building is 
wrapt in mystery, though we have proof of its being finished 
before 1586, some eighty years after the estate of Althorp came 
to the Spencers. The first member of the family to own it 
was John Spencer, son of William Spencer of Rodbourne in 
Warwickshire, who was living towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. It is curious how that period—the one which followed 
the Wars of the Roses—has points of resemblance to the present 
time. The ancient families had either become extinct or 
greatly impoverished by the war and were forced to sell their 
estates, thus bringing in a totally new set of landed proprietors. 
Again, a large portion of what had previously been arable land 
was put back to pasture—not, as now, on account of the high 
level of wages, but on account of the scarcity of labour—with 
the result that many large fortunes were made from sheep 
farming. So was it with John Spencer, a new man who late 
in life claimed to be a descendant of the ancient family of 
Le Despencer, whose founder had been Cup-bearer to the 
Conqueror. It has been said by an eminent genealogist that 
Mr. J. H. Round, in his ‘“ Peerage and Family History,” has 
“dealt with this elaborate imposture so faithfully that it is 
now incapable of deceiving the most credulous.” Yet certain 
facts, which before long may be adequately set forth, tend to 
show that the claim may not be such an “ elaborate imposture ” 
as Mr. Round supposes. However this may be, John Spencer and 
his brother ‘Thomas obtained from the Heralds’ College in 1504 
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a patent of arms which proves that their claim to be a younger 
branch of the Despencer family had not then been set forth. 
This coat—now called Spencer ancient—is quite distinct from 
that of the Despencers, which was not assumed until John 
Spencer’s closing years, both being used side by side on his 
tomb in Brington Church, and the Spencer family having 
ever since borne the Despencer coat with a difference. 

John Spencer, who was subsequently knighted by King 
Henry VIII, married Isabella Graunt, daughter and co-heir 
of Walter Graunt of Snitterfield, County Warwick, and in 1506 
purchased of William Cope the manor of Wormleighton on 
the borders of Warwickshire and Northamptonshire. Here, 
according to Dugdale, “‘ he soon after began the structure of 
a fair manor house wherein he had residence with 60 persons 
of his family, being a great benefactor to the Church in ornaments 
and other things.” ‘This remained the principal seat of the 
family until it was burnt by Prince Rupert’s forces to prevent 
the rebels making it a garrison on January 7th, 1647. Portions 
of the original building escaped the fire and still exist, though 
converted into a farmhouse. They consist of a gate-house 
and tower built of stone, dated 1613, and of a rectangular block 
built of red brick with stone quoins and dressings, belonging to 
the Early Tudor period. The interior is interesting from having 
its original fireplace in the ‘‘ Great Room,” and on the panels 
over the door and windows may still be seen gilt stars painted 
according to the fashion of the times. Much of what escaped, 
however, will have been removed to Althorp, where some of 
the oak and the stained glass are still preserved. The glass 
on which are painted the family quarterings has lately been 
put into the windows of the chapel at Althorp, and three bits, 
one of which is dated 1588, are illustrated in Fig. 11. 
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4.—DOORWAY FROM ENTRANCE HALL TO VESTIBULE. 5.—DOORWAY FROM ENTRANCE HALL TO GREAT STAIRCASE 
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The whole of the chapel (Fig. 12) was redecorated by the 
present Lord Spencer, who removed all traces of the Early 
Victorian treatment which had been meted out to it during the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century. It was to this chapel 
that John Evelyn alludes in his Diary on July 14th, 1675, when 
he mentions that “‘ the Kitchen being in the body of the house 
and the Chapel too small, were defects.”” Did he make these two 
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6—THE PICTURE GALLERY. 


STAIRCASE (BUILT CIRCA 1650). 


Copyright. 


criticisms with regard to Althorp after suffering from the smell 
of food pervading the house and from being jostled by some of 
Lord Sunderland’s numerous retinue at chapel time? ‘The 
oak screen seen in the foreground of the illustration, dividing 
the family pew from the main portion of the chapel, was formerly 
part of the first Duke of Marlborough’s pew in St. Albans 
Abbey and is carved with his arms as Baron Churchill; that 
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8.—IN THE PICTURE GALLERY. 
Portrait of Queen Elizabeth of Spain (wife of Philip IV), 
by Rubens. 

















9.—NORTH END OF THE PICTURE GALLERY. 
Queen Henrietta Maria, by ‘“‘Old Stone,” after Van Dyck. 
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proves the date of the screen to be between 1682 and 1689, 
for in the latter year he was created Earl of Marlborough. 
There is still much similar carving remaining in St. Albans 
Abbey, which by some people is attributed to Grinling Gibbons. 
Sir John Spencer invested much of his great wealth in 
real estate, for he purchased other Warwickshire manors as 
well as Wormleighton and, in Northamptonshire, Althorp, 
lying about eighteen miles from Wormleighton. This he bought 
of John Catesby in 1508 and five years afterwards obtained a 
licence to impark “ 300 acres of land, 100 of wood and 40 of 
water with free warren there and in Great Brington.” As to build- 
ing, there is no documentary evidence to prove that he erected 
a house at Althorp, but he did build a mortuary chapel adjoin- 
ing the chancel of the parish church at Brington and correspond- 
ing with it in its fine proportions and architectural details, 
and this seems to indicate his intention to make Althorp the 
principal seat of his family. He may have temporarily used 
an existing house—the home of the Lumleys, in the chapel 
attached to which Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Lumley, had 
been married in 1385. Whatever schemes Sir John Spencer 
may have entertained for rebuilding Althorp they do not appear 
to have been carried out by him in his lifetime, for he died 
on April 14th, 1522, and was buried in his chapel, where his 
tomb still stands. It will in due course be illustrated. We 
know for certain that his grandson, another Sir.John, did live 
at Althorp, for Blore in his ““ Monumental Remains ” quotes 
an anonymous writer who visited Althorp in 1673 and says: 
“Sir John Spencer who mary’d Cath: Kitson builded the 
house as over the Gate-house sides.” He also made a plantation 
at the north-western extremity of the park, which is recorded 
by a stone placed by his grandson and which is called “ Sir 
John’s Wood ” to this day. He increased his wealth by sheep- 
farming, but, although his flocks multiplied, tradition asserts 
that neither he nor his successors were ever able to possess 
as many as 20,000 sheep ; though often their flocks reached a 
total of 19,999, yet some fate, such as disease or accident, always 
befel them before their number amounted to 20,000. His 
riches seem to have been very great, for, as well as leaving 
his paternal property to his eldest son and successor, he settled 
an estate on each of his four younger sons. He was several 
times Sheriff and Knight of the Shire for Northampton and 
married Katharine, daughter of Sir Thomas Kitson, the great 
merchant of Henry VIII’s reign, and builder of Hengrave Hall 
in Suffolk (Country Lire, Vol. xxvil, page 558). It is through 
this alliance that the family of Washington, ancestors of the 
famous American general, first came to reside at Brington, where 
some of them lie buried, for Lawrence Washington, Grantee 
of Sulgrave and twice Mayor of Northampton, was first cousin 
to Katharine Lady Spencer, and when Sulgrave was sold, owing 
to their financial embarrassments, his descendants accepted 
hospitality from the Spencers, as is proved by the numerous 
occasions upon which the Washingtons are recorded in the old 
household books of the period as having been guests at Althorp. 
Another famous man was about this time connected with the 
Spencers—I mean Edmund Spenser, the poet, who, in his poem 
“Colin Clout’s come home again,” claims relationship to Sir 
John’s three daughters, Lady Hunsdon, Lady Monteagle and 
Compton (afterwards Countess of Dorset) and the Countess 
of Derby. It is to the last-named lady that he dedicated his 
“Tears of the Muses” and Milton his “‘ Arcades.”” Sir John died 
on November 8th, 1586, and skipping over half a century or more, 
we reach the date of the Great Staircase (Fig. 7), which was 
accommodated within an inner open court, probably, as tradition 
asserts, by Dorothy, Countess of Sunderland, in the years between 
her husband’s death in 1643 and her son’s coming of age in 1662. 
The influence of Inigo Jones can be seen in the oak balustrade 
and big newel posts—a plain edition of what we find more 
richly treated at Coleshill. The galleries on either side were 
added during the alterations of 1790, tor till then the staircase 
communicated only with one room on each side of it; and 
until 1877 the wall came to within a yard or two of the foot of 
the stairs. This wall was removed, thereby making a large 
room at the bottom of the stairs, which adds not only to the 
convenience of the house but also shows off the beautiful pro- 
portions of the old stairs to the greatest advantage. The 
plasterwork on the coved ceiling was added at the same time. 
The Great Staircase, if it does date from Commonwealth 
times, is the sole remaining interior feature of the house that 
survived the transformation carried out under Charles IJ. 
Dorothy, Countess of Sunderland, was the eldest daughter 
of Robert Sidney, second Earl of Leicester, and was married 
at her home at Penshurst to Henry, third Baron Spencer, 
in 1639. He was grandson of Robert, who had been created 
Baron Spencer of Wormleighton in 1603, who in turn was fifth 
in descent from the purchaser of Althorp. Lord Spencer 
was only nineteen at the time of his marriage, but was not 
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destined to enjoy his happiness for long, for immediately on 
the outbreak of the Civil Wars he joined the Royal Forces 
with his friend Lord Falkland. He would accept no command, 
but served in the King’s Bodyguard and brought much money 
to Charles I, which probably accounts for the disappearance 
of all the silver plate mentioned in the old inventories. He 
was killed, aged twenty-three, at the same time as Lord Falkland 
by a cannon-ball at the battle of Newbury on September 2oth, 
1643, having a:few months previously been created Earl of 
Sunderland ; and his heart was brought to be buried at 
Brington. Thus he was cut off in the flower of youth just 
as he was making a name for himself by his upright and stainless 
character. His widow, who was very beautiful, as is seen by 
the numerous portraits ‘of her by Van Dyck, not only at Althorp 
but also at Penshurst and Petworth, is the Sacharissa of Edmund 
Waller’s poems. She continued for many years to reside at 
Althorp, which the burning of Wormleighton had made the 
sole country seat of the family, where she often entertained 
Charles I while he was in confinement at Holmby House, 
which is quite close to Althorp. One day the King had ridden 
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built it of red brick dressed with Weldon stone. ‘There were 
Corinthian and composite pilasters between each window, but 
above them no complete entablature, but only a cornice sur- 
mounted by a balustrade. He remodelled every room, but will 
have retained the form and extent of the Elizabethan gallery in the 
south-west wing, which he fitted for his collection of pictures 
with a wainscoting of the large oak panels usual in the time of 
Charles II. This magnificent gallery (Figs. 6, 8 and g), that, 
alone among the reception-rooms, remains essentially as he 
left it, although it has recently been refloored with broad oak 
boards, is 115ft. long, 2oft. broad and 14ft. high. At one end 
are the Beauties of Charles II’s Court, painted by Sir Peter 
Lely and bearing his signature ; and at the south end is Van 
Dyck’s famous double portrait of ‘‘ Peace and gr ” (Fig. 10), 
representing Lord Sunderland’s father-in-law, George Digby, 
second Earl of Bristol, and William, first Deke of Bedford, 
Lord Bristol’s brother-in-law. The contemporary frame of 
carved wood is worthy of notice, for it proves that in 1632 
the man who made the frame was the same man who carved 
dolphins and such-like figureheads for ships and barges. Most 
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Showing Vandyck’s portraits of Lords Bristol and Bedford and Dorothy Countess of Sunderland; and two Rubens’ of Archduke 
Albert and Infante Cardinal Ferdinand, and a boy by Lely. 


over to play bowls, and during a game he heard that a party of 
horse had arrived at Holmby to remove him thence. ‘This was 
the well known Cornet Joyce, who immediately took the King 
After a time Lady Sunderland married 
again and died in 1685. 

With the coming of age of her son Robert, second Earl 
of Sunderland, in 1662, the modern history of Althorp begins. 
After leaving Oxford he travelled extensively in France, Italy 
and Spain, and was afterwards Ambassador at Madrid and 
Paris, so had ample opportunities for buying pictures on the 
Continent. He was also, late in life, forced to flee to Holland, 
where he was further able to add many specimens of the Dutch 
school to his collection. He was the first member of the Spencer 
family to collect pictures, but his example has been followed 
by most of his successors. His sojourn in Italy made him wish 
to convert Althorp from an Early to a Late Renaissance house, 
and he is said to have engaged an Italian architect to produce a 
plan which was put into execution between 1660 and 1670. 
He probably left the walls of the old house standing, so that 
even to this day it retains the form of a centre with far-stretching 
wings that prevailed in the sixteenth century. Lord Sunderland 








of the other frames in the gallery are called ‘“ Sunderland 
Frames ” after Lord Sunderland. They are supposed to be 
of Spanish origin, so, perhaps, he is indebted to his Embassy in 
Madrid for their design. 

The moat was drained and the bottom turfed with grass, 
its edges being planted with flowers and its walls concealed by 
creepers and climbing trees, which made such a good effect that 
Le Quintenoy imitated the plan in some of his works at 
Versailles. The famous landscape gardener André le Notre 
was next employed to make a design for laying out the park, 
which he did according to the fashion of the time by setting out 
long straight avenues of trees—mostly of elms. In 1669 Cosmo 
the Third, Duke of Tuscany, was the guest of Lord Sunderland, 
and his secretary, who wrote the account of his travels, is loud 
in his praises of Althorp, calling it “ the best planned and best 
arranged country seat in the Kingdom for though there may be 
many that surpass it in size, none are superior to it in sym- 
metrical elegance.” ‘The account goes on to say : 

When dinner was over he was conducted through the apartments 

of the mansion, all of which were sumptuously furnished and 

having observed the manner in which one apartment communicated 
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with another, he went into the garden. . . The ascent 
from the ground floor to the noble storey above is by a spacious 
staircase of the wood of the walnut-tree stained and con- 
structed with great magnificence, this staircase dividing itself 
into two equal branches leads to the grand saloon, from which 
is the passage into the chambers, all of them regularly disposed 
after the Italian manner, to which country the Earl was indebted 
for the model of the design. 

John Evelyn paid his first visit on July 14th, 1675, and 

records it in his Diary as follows : 

The House a kind of modern building of freestone, within most 
nobly furnished, the apartments very commodious, a gallery and 
noble hall There is an old yet honourable gate house 
standing awry and out-housing mean but designed to be taken away. 
It was moated round, after the old manner, but it is now dry and 
turfed with a beautiful carpet. Above all are admirable and magni- 
ficent the several ample gardens furnished with the choicest fruit 
and exquisitely kept. . . . 
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11.—PAINTED GLASS IN CHAPEL, ORIGINALLY AT WORMLEIGHTON (DATED 1588). 





12.—THE 
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Evelyn’s second visit took place in August, 1688, and his 
description of Althorp is as follows : 

The House or rather Palace at Althorp is a noble uniform pile in 
form of a half H, built of brick and freestone ‘‘a la moderne” ; 
the hall is well, the staircase excellent ; the rooms of state, galleries, 
offices and furniture, such as may become a great prince. It is 
situate in the midst of a garden—exquisitely planted and kept and 
all this in a park walled in with hewn stone, planted with rows and 
walks of trees, canals and fishponds and stored with game. 


The hall brings us for a moment to Lord Sunderland’s 
grandson Charles, fifth Earl of Sunderland, who owned Althorp 
from 1729 to 1733 and set about making many improvements 
both externally and internally. The entrance hall (Fig. 2) 
is the chief interior one that remains to this day. Like all his 
family, he was a great hunting man, so determined to have 
himself, his friends and his horses painted, selecting the then 
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fashionable John. Wootton for the task. As these huge 
canvases would have been unsuitable for the walls of a 
living-room, he had them painted for the entrance hall, 
which was redecorated for their reception, probably by Colin 
Campbell, but, anyhow, in his style. The ceiling is coved, 
ornamented with roses in octagonal recesses; at each corner is 
an eagle with wings displayed, while the frieze consists of heads 
of Diana, the goddess of hunting, and various beasts and trophies 
of the chase—the whole (Fig. 3) bearing a strong resemblance 
to the decoration of Mereworth Castle by the same Campbell. 
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Lord Sunderland succeeded as third Duke of Marlborough 
before the work was completed, and so the large door- 


way (Fig. 5) then in course of erection and _ leading 
into the staircase was made a memorial of that event. 
On each side is a_ fluted Corinthian pillar supporting 


a broken pediment, and beneath the frieze are two palms 


held together by a ducal coronet. Originally the floor 
was of stone, which became so worn that a new floor 
of black and white marble has recently been put down 


in its place. ALTHORP 





FURNITURE AT ALTHORP.—I 


By H. Avray TIppiInc. 


HE walls of Althorp, so often themselves new treated, 

must have seen much coming and going of furniture, 

the new and much-prized items of one generation 

being contemptuously relegated to obscure corners, when 

not absolutely discarded, by the next. Did the pre- 
eminently wealthy Sir John Spencer of Elizabethan days follow 
the fashion by obtaining choice examples of buffets, tables and 
chairs of “ walnut tree,” like his contemporaries at Ingatestone, 
Chatsworth and Lumley? Neither in the prized walnut nor 
in the common oak does anything remain to remind us of Late 
Tudor or Early Stuart days, and even the sumptuous gear 
which the much-travelled and large-notioned rebuilder of 
Charles II’s day must have set about the newly wrought “ rooms 
of state” has disappeared, with : 
few exceptions. Of the second 
Earl of Sunderland’s pictures, 
indeed, many remain, but of 
his furniture there is little of 
note beyond a marqueterie 
table (Fig. 5) dating from the 
last quarter of the seventeenth 
century and akin to several 
that the Lauderdales intro- 
duced at Ham before the 1679 
inventory was taken, or that 
the Duke of Devonshire 
obtained for Chatsworth during 
the rebuilding which he 
initiated there in 1687. The 
Althorp example is, in form, 
exactly similar to one at 
Ham, which, however, is not 
inlaid, but lacquered, and, with 
the similarly decorated mirror 
that still hangs above it, is 
mentioned in the inventory 
as being in the State bed- 
chamber. Flat, curved 
stretchers are set on bun feet 
and meet at a central oval. 
From the stretcher ends rise 
S-scroll legs supporting the 
table top, of which the frame 
is sufficiently deep to permit 
of drawers. As the Althorp 
example is of the same model 
as that at Ham, made before 
1679, it was probably at 
Althorp when Evelyn _ first 
visited there in 1675 and 
noted that it was ‘ most 
nobly furnished.” The phrase, 
indeed, may still be used, 
but applies to pieces of -later 
date. We find excellent 
specimens of the cabriole 
period. A charming little 
Oriental cabinet is set on a 
stand of great richness (Fig. 1). 
The legs, of cabriole form, 


terminate in club feet over 
which spreads an acanthus 
leaf. ‘That is repeated on 


the knees, where we also find 
the ‘“‘Red Indian” mask 
which so often shared this 
position on chairs and tables 
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I.—A SMALL ORIENTAL CABINET ON A GILT STAND. 


The stand has cabriole legs with grotesque masks on the knees and 
a female bust in the centre of the apron. 


with the lion during the early years of the Hanoverian 
dynasty. The knees spread out into curves and _ scrolls, 
and form, in the front, an apron that has a female head 
in full relief backed by a shell cresting. A frieze of 
upright foliage supports a cornice with a_ bold gadrooned 
edge. Gadrooning still bolder, indeed, almost Cyclopian, 
is the feature of a mahogany wine-cooler (Fig. 7) of 
oval shape, of which the basin or body is plain but for the 
broad gadrooned band formed to take gilt metal lion heads 
holding rings in the centres between the legs which terminate 
with lion paws, while the knees have masks no doubt intended 
for the same animal but of singularly human type. Lion paws 
likewise terminate the six cabrioled legs of the frames of a pair 
of globes that stand on 
Chinese fretted duodecadon 
plinths (Fig. 6). Globes, as 
an adjunct to the teaching 
of both geography and as- 
tronomy, became popular 
after the discovery of 
America. Columbus, indeed, 
is said to have had celestial 
and terrestrial globes among 
his ship’s apparatus. They 
will have been painted by 
hand or engraved on copper 
and of small size, for globes 





were neither large nor 

numerous until after the 

introduction of printed 

err segments in the sixteenth 

century, Albert Diirer be- 

ing one of the early pro- 

ducers. In the seventeenth 

a century large globes on 
wooden stands became part 


of the equipment not only 
of educational establishments 
but of large private houses, 
and so remained until recent 


Ryker ia ese Sti: 


times. Such, and of the 
time of William Bleau of 
Amsterdam, who died in 


1638, are preserved at the 


Trinity House (COUNTRY 
Lire, Vol. xLv, page 467), 
the stands being a little 


later, and there also are a 
big pair with stands of 
English Empire date. Few, 
however, are more sumptu- 
ously mounted than those 
in the Althorp gallery, the 
plinths giving them unusual 
importance as pieces of furni- 
ture while also raising the 
globes to a convenient level 
for study. A little later in 
date than these Early 
George II lion-pawed pieces 


is an armchair with the 
whorled scroll feet that 
Chippendale had begun to 


like when he first published 
his “ Director”? in 1754 and 
called French. At that time 


Circa 1730. it was not uncommon for 
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Capyright 2.—TWO 


the back legs to be exact replicas, in both form and enrichment, 
of those in front, and this we see in the Althorp example 
(Fig. 3). It probably dates after 1754, but before the 1762 
edition of the “ Director,”’ where Plate x1x gives “‘ two designs 
of French chairs with elbows” having very much this 
form in back, arms and legs, the last, however, have straight 
alternatives “for the greater Variety.” One of these is 
of the Chinese fret type, but no chair in the “ Director ” 
has the cluster leg Chinese design that we find in another 





ARMCHAIR. 


Copyright. 3.—A MAHOGANY 


It closely resembles one called a ‘‘ French chair with elbows ” on Plate x1x 


of the 1762 edition of Chippendale’s “ Director.”’ Circa 1760. 
7 PI 7 


MAHOGANY 
The form coincides with one called a ‘“‘ Buroe Drefsing Table,” given on Plate Lx of the 1762 edition of Chippendale’s “‘ Director.’ 


TABLES. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Circa 1760. 


Althorp example (Fig. 4). This form of leg and stretcher 
was very rarely adopted for chairs although much in vogue 
for the light, fretted rail “‘ Tea and China Tables ” of the period. 
When the armchair was made, about 1760, greater lightness 
and less enrichment than had prevailed during Kent’s ascendancy 
were being introduced, leading towards the later Sheratonian 
slimness and elegance, although still often retaining the curved 
line as the basis of design. ‘That also holds good in a pair of 
fine mahogany writing tables at Althorp (Fig. 2). ‘The somewhat 
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4.—A MAHOGANY CHAIR. 


The straight legs are of clustered columns, rising from square fretted 
plinths and connected with stretchers of similar design. Circa 1760. 
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elaborate waving of the whole outline 
is precisely similar to that of one of 
the two “ Buroe Drefsing Tables ” on 
Plate Lxm of the ‘ Director”; the 
difference between these and_ the 
“ Library Tables ” lying in the central 
cupboard which is absent in the latter, 
of which a design on Plate LxxxII in 
other respects resembles those at 
Althorp, having the same carved console 
corners (representing in mahogany a 
form which the French rendered in 
gilt metal) and almost identical 
handles. Both the plates mentioned 
were ‘Publish’d according to Act 
of ‘Parliament 1760,” but a decade 
before that is the likely date of the 
two at Althorp. As they are wanted 
to stand out in a room, they are set 
back to back, as shown in the illus- 
tration. They, being designed as 
“‘ Buroe Drefsing tables,” were intended 
to go against a wall, whereas the 
Library type was designed to stand 
out and was generally double fronted, 
like the very much enriched examples 
of the Kent period at Devonshire 
House and at Rokeby Park, or the 
later one, also profusely carved, supplied 
by Chippendale for Nostell Priory 
in 1767. All the designs entitled 
“Library tables”? in the ‘“ Director ” 
have the through kneehole and 
the similarly shaped and _ decorated 
two fronts. 

It will be seen by reference to 
the illustration of the south end of 
the picture gallery on page 719 that 
the armchair just described is one of 
a large set including sofa and stools 
as well as chairs. On page 718, standing 
under Van  Dyck’s full-length of 
Henrietta Maria, is another sofa of the 
same period and form, but with some- 
what different cabriole legs. A stroll 
round the Althorp rooms shows that 
a good deal of furniture dates from the 
time of the grandsons of the redoubtable 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. The 
eldest, succeeding as fourth Earl of 
Sunderland in 1722, died unmarried 
seven years later, and is not likely to 
have done much. But his next brother 
and successor began large alterations 
within and without, and no doubt added 
furniture. But after four years of posses- 
sion of Althorp he succeeded to the 
Marlborough dukedom, and an Act of 
Parliament had ordained that when this 
occurred Althorp should go to his 
younger brother John. To him, as her 
favourite grandson, Duchess Sarah had 
given her place at Wimbledon on his 
marriage, and Althorp suffered half a 
century of neglect. It is therefore more 
than likely that the furniture of his 
own and his son’s time only reached 
Althorp from other and more favoured 
Spencer houses. 


5.—The flat, curved stretchers rest on bun 

feet, and from the corners rise S-scroll legs 

supporting the frame, which is fitted with 
drawers. Circa 1675. 


6.—The frames have six cabriole legs with 
lion-paw feet, and stand on plinths with open 
Chinese fret panels. Circa 1745. 


7.—A big gadrooned band running round 

has gilt metal lion masks on it, and the 

cabriole legs have lion mask knees and paw 
feet. Circa 1740. 
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THE LIFE .OF A DRAGON FLY 


By Ray Parmer, F.E.S. 


Illustrated with photographs by the Author. 


To which the voice did urge reply ; 
“To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie. 


“An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk: from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 
“He dried his wings: like gauze they grew; 
Thro’ crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew.” 
The Two Voices. 


Y far the finest and most exquisite word-picture of 


the dragon fly is that given by Tennyson in “ The 
Two Voices.” We print them above, but those 
readers who are fond of poetry will remember many 
other references to the insect in the Victorian 
laureate’s verses. In “‘ The Lover’s Tale” he likens it to 
“a flash of purple fire,” and in “ The Idylls of the King ” 
he describes Prince Geraint in holiday attire as “ glancing 
like a dragon-fly.” In the three verses above he sums up in 
general terms the life history of which we give the details. 
While the winged dragon fly is a familiar object to every 
dweller in the country, but few people are acquainted with either 
its form or habits in its earlier stages. The author has had 
exceptional opportunities of studying these, having reared 
large numbers of dragon flies both in an artificial pond and 


concealed and motionless, but when its prey comes within 
reach the ‘‘ mask ” is suddenly shot out with lightning rapidity, 
the jaws on the end of it seize the unfortunate creature in such 
a way that escape is impossible, and hold it to the mouth while 
it is voraciously devoured. The larva rapidly increases in size, 
and in proportion to its growth so it attacks larger and larger 
creatures till it is full grown (Fig. 2), when it is a match for 
most of the insects of the pond, except the largest and strongest. 

After a time rudiments of wings appear on the thorax, 
and the insect has then arrived at the next stage in its life and 
is called a “nymph.” It gradually becomes more active, 
ceases to wallow in the mud, wanders at large over the bottom, 
climbs among the water plants (see Fig. 3), and even swims when 
occasion demands. ‘The latter it does in a very curious fashion, 
namely, by sucking water into the rectum through apertures 
at the tail and ejecting it forcibly. This also is its method of 
respiration, only the water passes in and out gently when the 
larva or nymph is in repose. Inside the enlarged rectum is a 


complicated tracheal system by means of which the dissolved 
air is extracted from the water, which is then expelled and a 
fresh lot taken in. 

The larger dragon flies, such as the species described here, 
are said to spend two or even three years in the water before 
they emerge. 


During the first part of this time they are 





(1) Eggs of Dragon Fly (greatly magnified). 


(2) Larva with “ mask ” extended (natural size). 


(3) Nymphs in water (slightly reduced). 


(4) 12.30 p.m.—Nymph resting partly out of the water. 


aquarium. One of these insects may frequently be seen 
skimming over the surface of a pond and dipping the end of 
its long body into the water at intervals as it flies. This is a 
female laying eggs, and undoubtedly the majority are laid in 
this way; but on one occasion a dragon fly was observed 
settling on the rockwork round the pond and thrusting its 
abdomen into crevices of the stones, apparently for the purpose 
of depositing eggs; but, if so, it must be of rare occurrence 
for them to be thus placed out of water. 

The eggs are about one-tenth of an inch in length, are 
long and narrow, and pointed at each end, being pale yellow 
in colour. Fig. 1 shows a number of them as seen through 
the microscope, being magnified eight or ten diameters. When 
the young larva hatches from the egg it is, of course, very minute ; 
so, to escape the unwelcome attentions of the larger inhabitants 
of the pond, it conceals itself in the mud at the bottom, which 
it greatly resembles in colour. Here it lies in wait and snaps 
at any small creatures which come its way. This it is able to 
do by means of a very wonderful mechanism attached to the 
head. This is shown extended in Fig. 2, and its form can be 
seen from this illustration. It is really a development of the 
lower lip, or labrum, which has become highly specialised for 
the purpose of catching the small living creatures on which 
the larva feeds. This appendage is called the ‘‘ mask,”’ because 
when not in use it covers the mouth and lower part of the face, 
giving the larva quite a “ bulldog-like”’ appearance. It con- 
sists of a pair of jaws attached to a kind of jointed arm which 
folds back under the head when not in use. 

The dragon fly larva is a very sluggish insect, catching 
its prey by stealth rather than by pursuit. It lies in the mud 


larve, and during the latter part may be called nymphs, 
but the distinction between these two terms is somewhat 
vague. The wing cases begin to appear at quite an early age, 
and the development is so gradual that it is impossible to say 
where one stage ends and the next begins. However, those 
with well developed wing cases are generally called “‘ nymphs,” 
although they are frequently spoken of as “larve” right up 
to the time the fly emerges. 

When a nymph is nearing maturity its spiracles, which 
have hitherto been closed, become partially functionary, par- 
ticularly the four large ones on the thorax ; so that, whereas 
the insect had derived its air supply before from the water, 
like a truly aquatic creature, now it can breathe atmospheric 
air as well. The consequence is it shows a liking for the 
surface, and frequently comes out on to the floating leaves 
of water plants, or climbs up a reed stem and rests with its 
head and thorax out of the water and its abdomen in, thus 
being able to breathe in two ways at once (see Fig. 4). 
Nymphs may often be found on reed stems quite out of water 
long before they are ready to emerge as dragon flies, for they 
return to the water after a short time. ,; 

But to return to the individual nymph under consideration. 
Looking at it one day as it rests half in the water and half out, 
we observe that its eyes, which previously had been dull and 
apaque, are brilliant and transparent, seeming to glow with an 
inward light. We know what to expect! Slowly the nymph 
crawls a little further up the stem ; then some unknown impulse 
urges it onward, and instead of returning to the water, as it 
did after its previous expeditions into the world above, it climbs 
higher and higher, seemingly possessed of a feverish energy. 
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(5) 12.50 p.m.—Nymph ascending the stem. (6) 1.5 p.m.—Fixed in position. Appearance of slit on thorax. (7) 1.7 p.m.—Slit widened. 
Thorax of fly protruding. Lateral slit forming eh eyes. (8) 1.9 p.m.—Head being withdrawn. (9) 1.10 p.m.—Head and thorax free 
- First pair of legs being withdrawn. 





(10) 1.11 p.m.—Second pair of legs being withdrawn. (11) 1.13 p.m.—Third pair of legs almost withdrawn. (12) 1.15 p.m.—Legs all 
withdrawn. (13) 1.17 p.m.—Dragon fly exercising its legs. (14) 1.20 p.m.—Resting stage, lasting twenty-two minutes. 


a 


(15) 1.42 p.m.—Position suddenly reversed : abdomen being withdrawn. (16) 1.46 p.m.—Abdomen withdrawn. Insect clinging to nymph 
‘cuticle. Wings developing. (17, 18 and 19) 1.50 to 1.57 p.m.—Development of wings photographed at intervals of three to four minutes. 
Body held in curve meanwhile. 








(20) 2 pm.—The wing development at a later stage. (21) 2.35 p.m.—Wings fully expanded, but opaque: body straightened out and 
lengthening. (22) 2.50 p.m.—Wings fully developed and transparent, but still held together over the back. (23) 4 p.m.—Dragon fly with 
wings fully expanded and ready for flight. (About half natural size.) 
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The supreme moment of its life has come, and it leaves the 
water for ever. 

Those who have witnessed the emergence of a dragon fly 
from its nymphal skin have seen a sight they will never forget, 
and cannot but realise that they have been privileged to behold 
one of Nature’s most marvellous transformation 
scenes. Fig. 5 shows the nymph in the act of 
climbing up a stem to prepare for its future 
life in the world of air and sunshine. In this 
case the ladder by which it ascended was a 
dead flower stem of the great water plantain. 
The insect can have no conscious knowledge of 
what is about to happen to it; yet, guided by 
that which we call “instinct,” it follows the 
same course that its ancestors have done in 
the past, from remote ages to the present day. 
Higher and higher it climbs, until it finds a 
suitable spot where it can get a good grip 
and is free from all obstruction. The specimen 
under observation chose a place where several 
branching stems had been broken off, nearly two 
feet above the water. 

Having fixed its claws in firmly, it rests 
motionless for a few minutes, allowing the 
water to drain off its wet body and its skin 
to dry. So still does it remain that it appears 
to be dead; and, indeed, this may be termed 
“the death of the nymph,” for, as such, its 
existence has now come to an end. It only 
rests like this for a little while, however; in 
a few minutes it begins to move its body 
about in a strange manner as though ill at ease, and various 
muscular movements seem to be going on within. Almost 
imperceptibly a slit opens along the thorax, stretching from 
the wing cases to the head (Fig. 6), and through this slit 
can be seen the yellowish green thorax of the dragon fly. In 
response to the efforts of the insect this slit rapidly expands, 
until the whole of the top part of the thorax is seen protruding 
(Fig. 7). The thorax swells and so acts as a wedge to further 
enlarge the aperture, and at the same time another slit forms 
laterally behind the eyes. Now, for the next few minutes, 
progress is very rapid. ‘Through the newly formed slit the head 
begins to appear (Fig. 8), swelling larger and larger as it comes. 
A minute later (Fig. g) the head is free, and the insect is straining 
backwards to withdraw the first pair of legs from their sheaths, 
the claws of the latter still retaining a firm grip on the stem. 
Another minute and the second pair are half withdrawn (Fig. 10). 
During the extracting of the legs two white threads are seen 
stretching from either side of the thorax of the fly (see Figs. 9 
and 10); these are the linings of the four great tracheal 
tubes which are drawn out from the spiracles during 
the emergence. Two minutes later sees the insect hanging 
head downwards, the tips only of the third pair of legs 
remaining within the case (Fig. 11). The white threads 
have now broken off from the spiracles and are left 
hanging to the case, where they can be seen in most of the 
following illustrations. ‘The legs are soon entirely freed, 
the insect comes still further out and remains hanging by the 


which the 
emerged. 


FRAGMENTUM EX 


(Found on the Coal Conference Floor.) 


Incipe Teutonicos mecum, Reparatio, versus. 
Concilia heu! redeunt, redeunt Sassoonia saecla. 
Londonii redeunt, redeunt portusque Lemanis 
Conciliorum ingens series, redivivaque discors. 
Ruhritanas petimus valles: carbonis adurget 

Sacra fames cupidos Stinnenses carpere fructus. 
Pallentes legimus Spadosum denuo pactum 
Monstrum horrendum ingens cui non risere parentes. 
Littera scripta manet: scribendi nec cadit ardor. 
Conciliabundus, necnon et conciliator, 

Hankius est stilos avidus dextraque papyrum. 
Desine Teutonicos tandem, Reparatio, versus. BPs, 
Translated somewhat after the manner of Dryden's ‘‘ Virgil.” 


© Goddess Reparation let thy rhyme 


Teutonic flow, for the Sassoonian Time 
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(24) The nymph cuticle from 
dragon fly has 
(Natural size.) 
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end of its abdomen only (Fig. 12). For a few minutes as 
it hangs thus it sways its body backwards and forwards 
and exercises its legs by working them to and fro, 
alternately stretching them out and drawing them in 
again (Fig. 13). After a short time, however, it draws all 
its legs close up to its body and rests 
motionless (Fig. 14). This resting stage usually 
lasts about twenty minutes, during which time 
the legs are probably gaining strength and the 
body developing the necessary energy for what 
is to follow. During this period the body, and 
especially the head, seems to swell greatly ; 
looking at the latter it seems incredible that 
it could have been contained within the small 
head of the nymph. Throughout this stage 
the photographer must keep a close watch 
on the insect, so as not to miss the wonderful 
reversing action, which is over in an instant 
(Fig. 15). By a sudden and violent exertion 
the dragon fly swings itself up and grips its 
old cuticle; in an instant the end of the 
abdomen is withdrawn and the fly now hangs 
by its legs. Fig. 16 was taken four minutes after 
this occurred, and it will be noticed that the wings 
had already begun to develop. The growth of 
the wings is wonderfully rapid, as will be seen by 
reference to the times given under each illustra- 
tion. The body is held in a curve while the wings 
are expanding, so as not to interfere with their 
development. When these are fully expanded 
(Fig. 21) the body is straightened out and 
increases in length, but the wings are still soft and limp, and 
of an opaque yellowish colour. 

The next photograph, taken fifteen minutes later, shows 
the wings completely developed and transparent, but still 
held together over the back. The body of the dragon fly is 
now darkening and the beautiful green and yellow colouring 
becoming apparent. 

The insect now becomes more active and climbs about, 
occasionally fluttering its wings ; but it has yet to wait an hour 
or more before it can fly. Fig. 23 shows the dragon fly in its 
full beauty, with wings now expanded into the usual position. 
Here we have the final result of this wonderful metamorphosis. 
Its first life was spent in the dreary aquatic world at the 
bottom of a pond ; then, in response to some unknown impulse, 
it climbed up from the dark depths of the pond below into the 
bright world above. Here it underwent its transformations, 
as has been described. From a crawling grub, ugly in form 
and primitive in its mode of life, it has changed to the most 
beautiful of winged insects; and after waiting several hours 
while Nature worked her wonders upon it, is now ready for 
its first flight into the world above. 

The old case (Fig. 24) is a remnant of a dead and apparently 
forgotten past. The dragon fly is a being of the air and sunshine ; 
by the aid of its gauzy wings it will traverse the country far 
and wide in search of its insect prey ; yet, to breed it will return 
by instinct to the water, probably to the very pond that gave 
it birth. 


LUDIS GEORGICIS 


Rolls round anew and Conference’s train 

To London and to Lympne resorts again. 

We fly to rural scenes, but Discord there 

Revives her venom and pollutes the air: 

For sacred hunger of pernicious coal 

Drives us to gather Stinnes’ stingy dole. 

Once more before Spa’s pact we stand aghast, 

A monstrous phantom, horrible and vast, 

Whose parents smiled not on its hideous birth. 

What’s writ remains—of writing there’s no dearth 
—Scribe Hankey’s here, a man who’ll spare no trouble 
To patch you up a treaty or a squabble. 

If pen and ink can do ’t. So in good time, 


O Reparation, stint thy Teuton rhyme. Pk, G.D, 


The following lines come straight from Dryden’s_ translation :—‘“The 

Sassoonian (Saturnian) Time Rolls round anew.” Also ‘For sacred hunger 

of pernicious coal.” («Coal” is ‘“gold’’ in Dryden, ot course). Also 
‘“4 monstrous phantom, horrible and vast.’”-—TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 
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THE ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS OF 
MR. H. YATES THOMPSON 


By 


THIRD instalment of Mr. Yates Thompson’s superb 
collection of illuminated manuscripts has been adver- 
tised for sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s on June 22nd, the 
group consisting of fifteen examples. The first eight 
of these are all French in origin, while the remaining 

seven represent in a remarkable and characteristic way the 
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FROM BOCCACCIO’S 
Illustrating Chapter 11., which deals with the History of Marcus Manlius. 


artistic productions of South Germany, France, Holland, North 
Flanders, Bruges, Italy and Spain. In addition to the manu- 
scripts there are fifteen specimens of early printed books, running 
from 1461 to 1572, many of which are illuminated. ‘There are 
also two lots of a kind rather outside the usual range of illu- 
minated MSS., the first being the Credo, or “ Protestacion del 
Emperador,” a tiny volume measuring rin. by rjins., dating from 
about 1530, enshrined in a binding of gold decorated with white 
enamel and pink stones, fastened with clasps and arranged to 
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“DES CAS DES NOBLES HOMMES ET 


Size of original, 15? by 11? inches. 


Str EpWArRD SULLIVAN. 


hang from a _ chain—in every sense an exquisite little 
gem. It was, in all probability, made for Charles V 
some member of his family, such as Philip II, or, perhaps, 
our own Queen Mary Tudor. ‘The other is a representation 
of the Battle of Cannz, from a fifteenth century manuscript, 
ascribed to the famous Jean Foucquet of ‘Tours. 

Among the larger manu- 
scripts in the collection one of 
perhaps the greatest interest is 
the Boccaccio, “‘ Des Cas des 
Nobles Hommes et Femmes,” 
which, as shown by the arms 
that form part of its illuminated 
decorative borders, belonged 
to Marie d’Ailly, widow of a 
son of the fabulously wealthy 
Chancellor of Burgundy, the 
same who founded the _pic- 
turesque Hotel Dieu at Beaune. 
One may fairly say that there 
was no more popular work of 
a historical kind in the eyes of 
French readers of the fifteenth 


or 





century than this work of 
Boccaccio as translated by 
Laurent de Premierfait and 


completed in the first decade of 
that century. The story of 
the downfall and varied mis- 
fortunes of eminent people was 
one that readily lent itself to 
imaginative treatment in an 
artistic way, and the miniatore 
of those times was not slow to 
make the most of material so 
well adapted for the display of 
his illuminating powers. ‘The 
Boccaccio manuscript, though 
not ranking as a work of art 
quite so highly as some others 
in the collection, is still a very 
handsome volume and in an 
excellent state of preservation. 
Each of the nine books opens 
with a finely illuminated page, 
one of which is here illustrated. 
The Gauls of Sens are repre- 
sented in an attack on Rome, 
the triple fleurs-de-lys of France 
being prominent on the banners 
of some of the mounted men- 
at-arms. Skilfully introduced 
in the lower left-hand corner 
is shown the interior of the 
author’s study, where Boccaccio 
himself is depicted at a writing- 
table amid a gathering of kings 
and noblemen, probably some 
of the exalted personages 
whose misfortunes he is about 
to chronicle. ‘This picture, like 
the other eight picture-pages ot 
the volume, is surrounded by 
a border of highly ornamental 
character, in the lower portion 
of which are introduced the 
arms of Marie d’Ailly already 
mentioned. A strikingly fine 
example of illuminated work is 
that furnished in Lot Lx1x of the 
catalogue, ‘‘ Lancelot du Lac.” It is now bound in three folio 
volumes, the first two dating from about 1290-1310, while the 
third is of the latter half of the fifteenth century and does not 
seem to have any real connection with the other two. It, how- 
ever, contains a few illustrations and one good miniature. ‘The 
original owner has not been discovered, but the manuscript ‘s 
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Marshal of France, at the time of his death in 1433. There 
were many copies of this famous Arthurian romance, but, in 
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the opinion of Mr. S. C. Cockerell, the miniatures of the copy 
now coming under the hammer surpass in beauty, and the 
romantic qualities befitting the story, all other manuscripts 
dealing with the subject in either Paris, London or Edinburgh. 
As shown by the decorative features of its general style, it seems 
to have had its origin in North-east France. ‘Two illustrations 
are given here from the first volume. 

The first of these gives the opening page, the original of 
which is, unfortunately, somewhat damaged in the illuminated 
portion. King Ban is seen riding from his Castle of Trebes 
to seek aid from King Arthur, while his Queen rides to meet him, 
attended by a squire carrying the infant Lancelot on his knee. 
In the lower section is King Ban dying of grief, seeing his castle 
in flames ; and while the Queen is looking after him a maiden 
is seen about to throw herself with the child into a lake. To 
the right the Queen is being attended by an abbess and her suite, 
some of whom are carrying away the King for burial; after 
which the Queen becomes a nun. ‘The historiated initial shown 
at the beginning of the script is one of 141 similar initials to be 
found through the pages of the manuscript. 

The second illustration shows Beor arriving at a hermitage 
and afterwards sitting at table while the hermit relates to him 
some incidents of the baptism of Lancelot. There are no fewer 
then thirty-nine of these large oblong miniatures scattered 
through the work, 8tins. in length, the backgrounds of which are 
curiously divided into two 
parts, one of burnished gold, 
the other of blue or pink 
diaper. They give an ex- 
cellent and valuable represen- 
tation of life in the thirteenth 
century, with many interesting 
details of the dress and armour 
of the period. <A_ notable 
feature of the manuscript is 
the instructions to the illumi- 
nator, some of which. still 
survive on the margins of the 
pages. 

Among other remarkable 
manuscripts in the present 
collection is the very fine 
‘** Antiphoner of the Cistercian 
Abbey of Beaupré,” near 
Grammont, “ the most mas- 
sive”’ of them all, as_ the 
owner himself describes it— 
the first two of its three 
volumes measuring 1gins. by 
13}ins. Unhappily, there are 
a good many of its pages 
missing, and the story of their 
disappearance is an interesting 
one. Mr. Ruskin, who at one 
time was the owner, had a 
habit which would hardly com- 
mend itself to the general run 
of collectors, and in a spirit of 
philanthropy quite his own he 
would pull to pieces a volume 
such as this and give or lend 
the separate leaves to friends 
or schools of art for purposes 
of study and __ instruction. 
One of the fine leaves has 
been traced to Oxford, while 
other portions are in Belgium 
and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Others, again, have 
perhaps disappeared for ever, 
or have found a resting place 
which has yet to be discovered. 
The first owners of these splen- 
did volumes were the sisters of 
a Cistercian Abbey at Beaupré, 
but although Mr. Ruskin, 
during the period of his 
ownership, had made an at- 
tempt, he failed to find out 
the particular Cistercian Abbey 
that had been the original 
donee of the manuscript. The 
discovery was ultimately made 
through a named portrait 
which is among the border 
illuminations of the work. 
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The manuscript is dated 1290 by the scribe. Unfortunately there 
is no space available for the illustration of any of its noble pages. 
There are two other manuscripts of very exceptional 
interest from the point of view of the historical development 
of figure-painting in European illuminated work, the “ Otten- 
beuren Collectarius ” (Lot Lxxxvii1) and the “‘ Haarlem Hore ” 
(Lot xc). The former is a remarkably fine example of German 
twelfth century illumination, which, after a varied career of 
ownership, became the property of the German Government 
in 1883. It was sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s a few years later, 
owing, it is said, to a fit of economy on the part of Prince 
Bismarck, and Mr. Thompson became its possessor. The figure- 
paintings in its pages have all the characteristic formality, not 
to say crudeness, of the earliest representations of holy personages 
found in the oldest Irish and Anglo-Irish manuscripts, and which 
bore strong suggestions of a Byzantine origin. The volume also 
contains some examples of the interlaced strapwork ornamental 
forms which were a leading feature of early Celtic illumination. 
A comparison of this manuscript with the ‘“‘ Haarlem Hore,” 
which is dated 1443, shows at a glance the complete abandonment, 
in the later work, of all the earlier rigorous adhesion to more or 
less heraldic forms in figure-painting. In it the exquisite 
miniatures, such as those of the Holy Trinity, the Virgin, St. 
Joseph and very many others, are drawn by a master hand 
with a perfectly natural grace, in much the same manner as 
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“LANCELOT DU LAC.” 
Size of original, 10 by 13% inches 


Circa 1290—1310. 
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Beor arrives at a hermitage and, while sitting at table, the hermit describes to him some incidents of the baptism of Lancelot. 


that in which the best Italian painters represented holy figures 
on their canvases at about the time the manuscript was produced. 

The early printed books in the collection may be regarded 
as forming in themselves an interesting chapter in the history 
of the decline and fall of illuminated manuscripts. The 
invention of the art of printing was, of course, a death blow to the 
exquisite illuminations which had for so many centuries delighted 
the eyes of artists and book-lovers of an earlier age; but its 
death was by no means as sudden as might have been expected. 
Illumination, it is true, had already shown some signs of a falling 
off from its pristine glories when printing sprang into existence 
in the middle of the fifteenth century ; but even then this fascinat- 
ing form of book-embellishment asserted, in an expiring effort, 
some traces of the vigour of which it was still possessed, and for 
some time prolonged its-existence in a new field, namely, 
on the pages of its enemy, the printed book, and more especially 
in such cases where the book happened to be printed upon 
vellum—a material without which the illuminating scribe had 
little chance of achieving high artistic success. Many of the 
fifteen printed books in the collection—all of them, but one, 
printed before 1501—illustrate this life-and-death struggle in a 
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very graphic way. Among these volumes the following deserve 
particular attention: the “‘ Mentelin Bible” of 1469; the 
‘‘ Lactantius ” of Swaynheim and Pannartz (the two German 
ecclesiastics who set up at Subiaco the first printing press in 
Italy) ; and the five Pigouchet ‘* Books of Hours,” ‘‘ the work,” 
in Mr. Thompson’s opinion, ‘“ of the most brilliant of the Paris 
engravers of the period, and marking the development of his art 
between 1491 and 1501.” 

The two volumes of Plutarch’s ‘ (Zuvres Morales et 
Meslees,” in folio, 1572, should also be mentioned here, if only 
for the sake of the superb binding (reproduced with lifelike 
reality in gold and colours by Whittingham and Griggs in 
the illustrated sale catalogue). They are cased in contemporary 
brown morocco, the sides and back being completely covered 
with an exquisite interlacing design, gold tooled, and enamelled 
in black and other colours, in the style known as ‘a la 
fanfare,” for which Nicholas Eve was so widely famed. The 
arms of Nicholas Moreau d’Auteuil, who is chiefly known 
as an amateur of manuscripts, form a most effective 
centrepiece in a scheme of wondrous balance and harmonious 
blending of colours. 
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ANIMALS.—II 


THE PIGEON. 


By ProressoR J. ARTHUR ‘THOMSON, LL.D., UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


HANKS to the careful observations of the late Professor 

C. O. Whitman of Chicago, we have got nearer the 

mind of the pigeon—such as it is—than in the case 

of any other bird, not excluding the parrot. The 

resulting impression is a strange mixture of admiration 
and disappointment. Let us illustrate. A number of pouters 
were feeding on a few grains of oats which had fallen out while 
the nose-bag was being fixed on a horse standing at bait. 
“‘ Having finished all the grain at hand, a large pouter rose, 
and flapping its wings furiously, flew directly at the horse’s 
eyes, causing the animal to toss his head, and in doing so, of 
course, shake out more corn.” ‘This was done repeatedly, 
whenever the supply on hand was exhausted, and it has the 
smack of intelligence. Even if it could be proved that the 
method was discovered by a chance startling of the horse, 
there was a shrewd appreciation of the situation and a profiting 
by experience. We saw the same kind of learning lately while 
a train stood long at a small station. A sack of wheat, resting 
upright against one of the supporting posts of the station shelter, 
had a small hole in it near the top from which a few grains had 
fallen out. But this hole was out of reach and could not be 
directly pecked at. What a hen did was to jump up and strike 
the sack forcibly with its beak at a strategic bulging, the result 
being that a few grains were jerked out of the hole. The device 
was repeated many times, and there was nothing random in its 
efficacy. Even if it should be proved that this hen had been 
through a long education with the various kinds of feeding 
receptacles which compel poultry to take exercise as they eat, 
one would still be inclined to allow a spice of intelligence in 
the stricter sense. The case we gave of the pouter and the horse, 


observed long ago by Commander R. H. Napier and cited by 
Romanes, is, perhaps, more convincing, and it commands admira- 
tion. But how are we to reconcile this with the stupidity of 
pigeons which fail to recognise their own eggs when they have 
been removed a few inches out of place, which may cast the young 
bird from the nest along with the empty shells, which may 
continue brooding day after day on a nest where there are no 
eggs at all? Perhaps it is by pressing this question that we 
shall get nearer some understanding of the pigeon’s mind. 


CLEVER AND YET STUPID. 


It rather pleases us to know of a pigeon recognising the 
voice of its mistress after an absence of eighteen months, and 
we can cap this with the case of a golden eagle. It had been 
taken thoughtlessly from the eyrie and therefore it could not 
be liberated when it came under our charge at the age of 
about twenty years. We became good friends with the bird, 
but had to send it to the “ Zoo ” in the scarcity of the winter 
of 1914 when its usual supplies from the zoological laboratory 
were cut off. We visited the Gardens about a year later and 
standing outside the cage cried “ Peter, Peter!’ as in old days. 
The bird flew down as he used to do, and we shook hands. 
Thus the eagle and the dove have their memory! But the 
pigeon’s remembering the voice of its mistress must be as 
nothing compared with the visual memory of ‘“ homers,” which 
fly so unerringly over the countryside that they have learned to 
know. Rouse’s experiments with pigeons and a maze showed 
that they not only learned the secret, but that they remembered 
it after four weeks, although there had been no practice or further 
instruction in the interval. There are many other evidences 
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of memory in pigeons, and yet we are pulled up again by the 
apparent discrepancy of an almost ludicrous forgetfulness. To 
Whitman’s experiment of removing the eggs to a distance of 
two inches outside the edge of the nest three answers were 
given. The wild passenger-pigeon (now extinct) found out 
by feeling that something was wrong ; “ her instinct was keenly 
attuned and she acted quite promptly”; in a few minutes she 
flew away, though her eggs were within her reach. The little 
ring-dove sits on while you remove the eggs ; she soon moves 
a little restlessly and may put her head down as if to feel for what 
is not there; she may glance at the eggs near by as if half- 
consciously recognising them. Then one of two things may 
happen. After ten to twenty minutes “she leaves the nest 
with a contented air, as if her duty were done.” Or she may 
stretch her neck towards the eggs and try to roll them back. 
If she recovers one she is quite well pleased and sinks into her 
usual placidity, though her other egg is within reach. In the 
third case, that of the common dovecot pigeon, an attempt is 
usually made to retrieve both eggs, though satisfaction may be 
attained with only one. The three grades of stupidity are 
interesting, especially when it is noticed that the wildest bird 
was the stupidest. This gives us the required ray of light. 
In the exacting conditions of wild life it is necessary that the 
routine of inherited instinctive behaviour be rigorously adhered 
to ; the whole business of brooding has been, as it were, handed 
over to instinct. Under man’s egis the pigeons are safer 
and they have also been accustomed, perhaps, to slight dis- 
turbances of routine. ‘There is a little latitude in their obedience 
to the instinctive laws. As Whitman put it, “‘ the door to choice 
is unlocked.” ‘Thus we see that what we are apt to call blank 
stupidity, in contrast to the free cleverness of getting grain 
from the horse’s nose-bag, means that, along certain lines of 
behaviour, control has been entirely handed over to that inborn 
enregistration which we call instinct. How dim the awareness 
must be when the removed eggs do not suggest any action at 
all, or when one is as satisfactory as two ! 
THE PROBLEM OF HOMING. 


Surely we must not be too patronising in our attitude 
to creatures that can find their way home from a place pre- 
viously unknown to them and to which they were transported 
in a closed basket. It verges on the miraculous ; which means 
that there is need for further investigation. But some facts are 
already luminous. ‘The achievements of carrier pigeons repre- 
sent the results of educating a capacity which is general among 
migratory birds. Thus the young swallow, “ ringed” as it 
left the nest in Aberdeenshire, returned the following year 
not only to the same county and parish, but to the farm-steading 
which was its birthplace. We are not proposing to explain the 
obscure by the more obscure, but it is plain that homing in many 
different degrees of excellence is exhibited by birds, and that 
the breeders of homing pigeons have selected in the direction 
of improving the capacity. Furthermoie, the carrier-pigeons 
serve an apprenticeship ; they get to know their countryside ; 
they accumulate a number of visual “ cues”; their radius of 
successful return is gradually increased ; and on a bird’s-eye 
view there are outstanding landmarks which may be of great 
value when the bird is taken to an unknown scene. There is 
suggestiveness in the fact that the return journey is more certain 
when the pigeons have been allowed to observe the country 
through which they are transported, and it is possible that there 
is a sort of ear-memory with its seat in the semicircular canals 
and other parts of the ear. Even outside of novels some men 
have a remarkable power of finding their way about in a strange 
town, after no more experience than a transit in a cab and in 
the dark. Nothing would be more unscientific than pretending 
to explain away the homer’s homing ; the time for the attempt 
is still remote. But it is important to recognise that it is not 
an isolated phenomenon. What is striking on our present 
line of thought is the contrast between this way-finding efficiency 
on the pigeon’s part and the fumbling inefficiency of some of 
the details of its everyday behaviour. ‘‘ Change the position 
of the nest-box of the ring-dove,” Professor Whitman writes, 
“without otherwise disturbing bird, nest, or contents, and the 
birds will have great difficulty in recognising their nest, for they 
know it only as something in a definite position in a fixed environ- 
ment. If a pair of these birds have a nest in a cage, and the 
cage be moved from one room to another, or even a few feet 
from its original pesition in the same room, the nest ceases to 
be the same thing to them, and they walk over the eggs or young 
as if completely devoid of any acquaintance with or interest 
in them. Return the cage to its original place and the birds 
know the nest and return to it at once.” ‘The solution of the 
discrepancy between this throwing of the activity out of gear 
and the fine achievements of homing is to be found in the idea 
that it has paid to hand over great tracts of behaviour to instinct, 
that is to say, to inborn pre-arrangements from which a routine 
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performance follows whenever the trigger is pulled. Plasticity 
of instincts may be seen in the young creature before habits 
have put their seal on inborn promptings—the familiar contrast 
between chick and hen. Plasticity of instincts may also be seen 
in the sheltered life of domestication, if that is associated with 
the rich stimulation of complex conditions—as in parrots. It 
may also be exhibited when there are numerous instinctive 
promptings and when they begin to contradict one another. 
Then there is hesitation and a selection of alternatives. The 
door to choice has been unlocked and “ through the open door 
the great educator, experience, comes in and works every wonder 
of intelligence.” What we see and admire in rooks and cranes 
and parrots is intelligence breaking up stereotyped instincts ; 
what we see in pigeons, and that is their peculiar interest, is 
rarely more than a slight rocking of the instinctive equilibrium. 
The inference is plain, that we should look for the mind of the 
pigeon in circumstances for which there are not predetermined 
instinctive answers-back. 


WHAT LOOKS LIKE INTELLIGENCE. 


Romanes gives an instance of the kind of behaviour which 
seems to deserve to be ranked as intelligence. Many blue pigeons 
roost in the buildings of the Central Prison at Agra ; they feed 
in the country during the day and return to the town in the 
evening, where they drink at a tank just outside the prison walls. 
In this tank there are numerous fresh water turtles which lie in 
wait for the pigeons and sometimes succeed in snapping a head 
off. But the pigeons have learned, on the whole, how to avoid 
the ambuscade. A pigeon coming in crosses the tank at about 
2oft. above the surface and then flies back again, apparently 
selecting a safe spot previously marked. But even when such 
a spot has been selected, the bird will not alight at the edge of the 
water, but on the bank about ryd. off. It will then run down 
quickly, take two or three hurried gulps, and then repeat the 
process somewhere else. This has the smack of intelligence. 


A BIRD OF FEELING. 


Pigeons have acute vision and hearing; they remember 
people and how these people treated them ;_ they know all their 
grown-up neighbours ;_ they are quick to imitate new ways of 
feeding and to learn tricks of bluffing one another ; and, above 
all, they are quick in mastering and tenacious in retaining the 
lessons of topography. Along certain lines they have a facile 
intelligence ; along other lines, where control has been normally 
handed over to instinct, they seem to be unutterably stupid, 
though we have tried to indicate that they are not so stupid as 
they seem. But the mind is more than intelligence, and we 
are misunderstanding the psychology of the pigeon if we do not 
recognise it as a bird of feeling. The emotion of fear bulks 
largely, and pigeons are very sociable. But most strongly 
developed is the love of mates, often marked by an intricate 
courtship ceremonial, often rising to an almost mad physical 
passion, often passing beyond the physiological fondness to 
psychological affection. In normal cases the sex-impulses are 
suppressed during the brooding period when the parents are 
alternately on duty; in normal cases the two birds remain 
faithful to one another throughout the whole breeding season. 





MEANWOOD 


© river tameless cool and clear, 
Spilling water over stones, 

And singing winds in wild career 
Wooded slopes and bracken fern! 

Bright swaying leaves, and twisted boughs 
Dipping over cuddling farms ! 

Sweet-scented ways, where bees carouse 
Flit and dabble, buzz and glean ! 

The soft red earth, the fields ablaze, 
Laden with buttercup gold, 

And hedges wrapt in summer haze 
Where the canker blossoms bloom ! 

O dark green grasses of the fen, 
Willow branches wooing swamp ! 

O teasing fairies of the glen, 
Parsley wild, and meadow-sweet ! — 

I am loth to leave these haunts 

- Gleaming hills and shady dells ! 

O land of joy and wailing chaunts— 
But there come a voice anon, 

Duty rings her calling bells, 
Sweetest well of desert wells 

Gather up my fond farewells. 

H. M. VINCENT. 
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THE MONUMENTAL SPIRIT 


AS EXPRESSED IN SOME MEMORIALS 


T has been decided—the decision of a great meeting held 
in Paris—to erect a triumphal arch over the road running 
from Bar-le-Duc to Verdun, commemorating the glorious 
resistance which checked the enemy on the Verdun front. 
And the suggestion is put forward that a competition 

should be held among’ British architects for the design of 
a similar arch at the Messines Gate to Ypres. The idea is 
a magnificent one indeed, and it is to be hoped that there will 
be a worthy consummation of the project. 

The ancients knew full well the virtue of a triumphal 
arch: that imperishable memorial which should mark for ever 
the great fulfilment of their hopes, the valiance of their vic- 
torious armies, and be, at once, a tribute to their dead. 

Without becoming involved in somewhat abstruse meta- 
physics, it is not easy to denote the exact significance of such 
an arch—or, indeed, of any great memorial. It would seem, 
however, in a strange way, to be an immortal crown of human 
endeavour—be it but the result of its magnitude, or the remark- 
able contrast between sun and shadow which it throws, giving 
relief to the object passing beneath its shade—a victorious 
emperor or a funeral cortege, and framing a picture, lovely 
to the returning troops, of a country wooed once more to peace. 
In considering how this monumental spirit is expressed in 
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terms of architecture to-day—not only in relation to memorials 
themselves, but also with regard to great civic structures 

and in forming an estimate of present achievement in comparison 
with what the past has left us, it is well to recognise that changes 
in the underlying spirit of architecture are always subtle. ‘They 
are not to be sharply defined by this year or that. It needs a 
very much longer period in which to discern any marked 
alteration. ‘There are no fashions in architecture that go in 
and out in a twelvemonth like fashions in dress, and even in a 
broad survey it is difficult to discern what is a passing mode 
of no substantial consequence, and what is important and lasting. 
But, recognising these limitations, one can clearly perceive at 
the present day a pronounced adoption of those greater qualities 
of classical architecture which were lost to us in England a 
hundred years ago and subsequently became smothered in 
the topsy-turvydom of nineteenth century Gothic. And the 
reason for this development is equally as plain as the evidence 
afforded by modern examples. It is, that a newer and a bigger 
idea in architectural education and practice is being assimilated. 
Long ago the French set the standard in their Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. Then the Americans, taking that fine system of training 
as their model, evolved a distinctive phase of classical architecture 
through the medium of their own Universities, with McKim 
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as the master exponent : and the big conception is seen 
translated into stone in the great railway termini and 
State buildings, the post offices and the libraries of the 
United States. In due course we in this country set 
out to achieve a similar standard, and though we have 
yet far to go, there is, unquestionably, a much bigger spirit 
creeping into our civic architecture, a spirit embodied 
by the term “‘ monumental ”—monumental in the sense 
of a thing conceived on a big classical scale, depending 
primarily for its effect on its main lines, its ordered stateli- 
ness, and not on any individual features of craftsmanship, 
which, however excellent in themselves, must remain 
subsidiary to the general conception. 

In the Architectural Room at the Royal Academy 
this year there is evidence of this spirit, and it is worthy 
of note how it is there displayed through fine draughtsman- 
ship. Those who remember the mechanical black and 
white perspectives and the worried little pen drawings 
which formed the staple of the Architectural Room, 
say, fifteenggears ago will fully realise how vastly superior 
are the likin which, following the French model, 
are now being produced by the most brilliant of the 
younger men. It was Mr. Walcot, poetic draughtsman 
that he is, who showed the path to the higher way; and 
he was fortunate in having in the designs of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens the very fullest scope for his colour skill. Others, 
like Mr. Robert Atkinson, Mr. Cyril Farey and, especially 
this year, Mr. Chalton Bradshaw—a Prix de Rome 
winner—follow the same path in draughtsmanship. 
It is all associated with Modern Classic, and there 
is a feeling of breadth, imagination and large scale 
about it. 

Imbued with the new spirit and typical of the new 
draughtsmanship is Mr. Walcot’s splendid perspective, 
here reproduced, of Sir Edwin Lutyens’ All India War 
Memorial Arch. ‘This arch is to be erected at Delhi 
and will be a magnificent memorial of India’s part in the 
war. Noble, and of supreme dignity, it appears to regard 
with defiance the future which can do no better than the past 
has done. Unbelittled by petty decoration, unconcerned 
with that species of moral sentiment which has so often 
turned the artist into an inglorious pedagogue at the 
thought of war and all that wars come to mean, it is 
simple and yet marvellously brave, its triumph tempered 
by an infinite pity for the no less triumphant dead. 

This is ‘“ the monumental spirit’ in architecture. 
For the arts must be sufficient unto the age wherein 
they flourish ; and no age more than this has so called 
out that spirit, that feverish impulse, in the men who 
are to commemorate for posterity all that we have suffered, 
what we have gained in these momentous years. 

In the seeming lull which succeeds the storm there 
stands out the recollection of great things, the heroism 
of many, the steadfastness of all, of a faith so fine that, 
above all else, there arises the need of commemorating 
the victory which ensued, no matter at what cost. And 
with an aim so high the art which shall make it live 
must be proportionately great. What the architect 
creates shall be simple and austere, large in design and 
breathing an air of something perpetual, something which 
shall never perish, something that shall for ever mark 
this age, this generation. 

It is this spirit, this intense desire to embody in 
some one thing a thought hardly conceived in its magni- 
tude, which has inspired the setting up of the great stones 
in the cemeteries of France—so simple that they are 
indeed sublime. It is the spirit of the great memorial 
below the Bargate in the Park at Southampton, also by 
Sir Edwin Lutyens. There the great stone lies as a 
natural altar within an aisle of trees and beneath the 
cathedral dome of heaven itself. Behind it stands the 
monument, ingenious in design, yet not elaborate, its 
strong lines dignified and severe. Above, the carved 
figure of a soldier rests upon a sarcophagus bearing the 
arms of the Army, the Navy and the Royal Air Force, 
guarded solemnly by twin lions. On the podium is 
set the shield of Southampton, and below the finely 
carved cornice the massive, square pedestal stands as it 
were for ever ; on the east side a great cross, on north 
and south the names of two thousand of Southampton’s 
dead. 

It exemplifies pure architectural design as only a 
memorial can, it bemg free from the many practical 
considerations that govern the ordinary building. 

To embody on a great scale, to focus in some 
single thing all the conflicting passions, the trouble 
and the triumph of a whole nation—that is truly “ the 
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monumental spirit.” It isno easy task. No wonder, there- 
fore, that so many have failed—failed not only in providing 
an adequate design, but also in appreciating the spirit of 
the task they set themselves to perform. ‘That only is 
significant. 

Some, however, stand out among the rest, where this 
spirit has been understood and the execution is worthy of the 
aim. Two fine examples of this, in the Architectural Room at 
the Royal Academy, are the Sheffield War Memorial Hall, by 
Mr. E. Vincent Harris, and the Marlborough College 


Memorial Hall, by Messrs. Ernest Newton, R.A., and Sons. 
In both of these there is conception of size and proportion, 
solidarity, and the simple dignity of a columned front. Both 
are designed to be built as they would be for ever, so that all 
those who pass them by in later generations shall know for 
what they stand, touched by their dignity and grateful for all 
that they will have come to mean. 

These, as must all great memorials of this age, carry the 
burden of a conviction so ineffable that it may never, perhaps, 
be properly expressed. 
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FLYING FROM PARIS 


By Warp Murr. 


T is still an adventure. You speak of it in an off-hand 
fashion—‘‘ Flew from Paris yesterday,” or, ‘“‘ Popped over 
by Air Express ’’—but in the back of your mind you know 
that it is still an adventure. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of passengers have now crossed the Channel by aeroplane, 

but they are an infinitesimal number compared with those who 
cross by steamer. And hundreds, perhaps thousands, of would- 
be passengers are still hesitating. ‘*‘ What is it like ? ”’ they ask. 

That is not a very easy question to answer. For flying is 
not quite ‘“‘like’’ any other sensation. To be ensconced in a 
closed aeroplane travelling at ninety miles an hour is certainly 
not to feel as though one were flying at all. It is rather to feel 
as though one were floating—but floating in an outrageously 
noisy sort of buoy or boat or balloon. The earth, 2,oooft. below 
the keel of one’s vessel, slides past so gradually that there is no 
sense of speed whatever. The machine, if it is felt to be moving 
at all, is moving at a very slow pace along an invisible road 
which, though exquisitely smooth in surface, is not as level as 
it might be. It has sudden queer dips, sudden tilts which cause 
our vehicle to sway, sometimes even to jerk like a rowboat upon 
whose gunwale someone has suddenly sat down. There is not 
the slightest danger of the boat upsetting—indeed, you could 
not upset it if you tried—but its abrupt alteration of equilibrium 
evokes a momentary protest from the nervous system of the 
landlubber crew. 

To this extent it may be said that flying “ feels like ”’ being 
in a boat. There is no doubt that, suspended in the mighty 
ocean of air, the voyager may experience a buffeting not un- 
similar to that which he might suffer when on the ocean of water. 
I understand that the London-Paris air service meets with rough 
weather far more rarely than do the Channel steamers. ‘To be 
sure, the aeroplane which is afflicted by a cross wind at one 
level may climb into a favourable wind on a higher level—a 
feat which no steamer can achieve. 

On my way home from Switzerland recently I flew from 
Paris to London, and so many friends have, as I say, asked what 
it ‘‘ feels like,’ that there is evidently a widespread curiosity 
among prospective travellers. A note on the subject may 
therefore not be amiss. As everyone is aware, the price of the 
cross-Channel journey has been lowered to six guineas (or 3oofr.). 
This is tantamount to saying that the air trip costs very little 
more than the land and sea trip. In Paris a car called for me 
at my hotel and took me to Le Bourget aerodrome. At the 
other end of the flight a car took me from the Croydon aerodrome 
to my door in London. Thus I was saved taxi in Paris, porter’s 
tip at Gard du Nord, ditto at Calais pier, ditto at Dover pier, 
ditto at Victoria, and taxi in London. These items add up to 
no small sum. As against that we must remember that on the 
aeroplane the passenger is only allowed 3o0lb. of luggage free. 
This is equivalent to a well filled suitcase with the necessaries 
for a week-end. The aeroplane passenger can bring more than 
30lb. weight of luggage if he chooses—but the excess charges 
are considerable. Personally, I took a bag in the aeroplane 
and sent my trunks by rail—not, it must be confessed, an ideal 
plan, for delays are serious. 

l.e Bourget aerodrome is half an hour by car from Paris, 
through squalid suburbs noticeable chiefly for funeral pro- 
cessions en voute for a neighbouring cemetery ; but, once reached, 
the great open area of grass surrounded by hangars is extra- 
ordinarily impressive. Larks were singing overhead—undis- 
turbed, apparently, by the occasional drone of aircraft engines. 
On the greensward stood several machines—one had just arrived 
from Amsterdam and another from Strassbourg—and, while I 
sat on a bench waiting for an official who was to examine my 
passport, a speck appeared in the heavens, circled round, grew 
larger and larger, and alighted almost opposite me—the air 
express from England. It was a large, gaily painted machine 
with square porthole windows round its prow, and when its door 
was opened and the staircase gangway run up against its side, 
ten passengers issued forth, with their suitcases and newspapers 
and novels, for all the world like people alighting from the 
Pullman at Brighton. In a few minutes they were packed into 
a motor "bus and were off. They had lunched in the capital 
of the British Isles and they were in more than ample time for 
dinner in the capital of France. One reflected that to talk of 
flying the Channel was not the right word. It was less a flight 
than a sort of flea’s jump 

Only one passenger had booked, with myself, for the after- 
noon service from Paris to London that day, so we were given 





a small machine. Its cabin was supposed to hold four; but, 
if so, they would have had to be dwarfs and luggageless. With 


our two handbags, our rugs and coats, we had not over-much 


space. However, once packed into the cabin, we were snug 
enough. To get inside was like getting inside a low-roofed 
limousine: you feel that you are going to be cramped, but 


you find that there is really ample room for feet and legs after 
all. Once seated, facing each other, we bestowed our impedi- 
menta, exchanged a few politenesses at the tops of our voices 
(for the propeller was roaring) and then shared a tuft of cotton 
wool, plugs of which we put in our ears on the theory (a dubious 
one, I fancy) that it would lessen the racket. 


A moment later the machine bounded forward, bumped 
on the grass, leapt, leapt further, ceased to leap and 
the ground was rushing away beneath us. It is a glorious 
sensation, that first dive upward, that first skimming of the 
tree-tops. The annoying thing is that the sensation so soon 
ceases. For the idea that you are in motion very quickly 
disappears when you rise so high that there is no stable object 
whereby to judge your rapidity. When you swish over the 
top branches of a tree, almost touching them, you taste a superb 
triumph of speed; but when you cross the top branches of 
a forest, and its trees are so tiny at such a depth beneath you 
that the forest is a mere fur or pile on the carpet of a perfectly 
flat earth, then you get no sense of speed whatever: you hardly 
seem to be crawling. And this, I found, was, perhaps, the one 
disappointment of my journey. After ten minutes or more 
we were so high in the air that the absence of apparent motion 
was, queerly, boring. Also, the view itself was boring. The 
earth had flattened: the myriads of angular parallelograms 
of hedgeless fields characteristic of this part of France were 
as uninteresting to the gaze as a pattern of parqueterie. To 
my disgust I found that they were actually as monotonous 
seen from an aeroplane as seen from the wagon restaurant window 
of the Calais train; and, meditating on our human liability to 
disillusionment, I closed my eyes and, in spite of the deafening 
vibration, fell into a doze. 

When I opened my eyes again, and looked out of the window, 
I beheld a very beautiful spectacle. On our starboard side we 
were skirting a chain of cumulus clouds, like a range of mour- 
tains, their upper slopes a golden yellow in the afternoon 
sunshine, their under sides as black as ebony. The aeroplane 
was flying at the altitude of the shadow-line: it was as though 
it were traversing a sea in which floated a number of icebergs 
whose peaks rose white from an inky base. ‘‘ Here at last,” 
I said to myself, “‘ is a view which could not have been obtained 
from the Calais train’’; nor could it have been obtained from 
earth anywhere: only the plane and the balloon can lift us 
into such ethereal realms of loveliness. And presently we had 
entered a yet more delicate and mysterious world—the world 
of emptiness above the Channel. Here there was a thin mist, 
but no cloud. In the hazy depths beneath our windows the 
sea was a faint lacquered pavement, the colour of turquoise : 
above our heads the sky exactly matched it: in the midst we 
floated, as though in a vague blue liquid. The land disappeared 
behind us. No land was visible ahead. We were lost in a 
strange and exquisite enchantment: as far as eye could reach, 
in every direction, to right and left and up and down, there was 
nothing whatever to be seen: nothing but a turquoise infinity. 
Then, suddenly, I saw three steamers right beneath me, like 
three miniature wooden models laid on a glass panel in the 
window of a toyshop, ploughing three ivory furrows in the 
blue; and immediately afterwards another ivory streak was 
recognisable—the cliffs of England. 

We crossed the cliffs at Dover, followed the coast past 
Folkestone and Lympne, and then steered inland. The 
parqueterie of the English fields was not so very different from 
that of the French, except that the divisions were more 
curvingly irregular in shape, less geometrical—and there were 
hedgerows. Also, there were hills. But the hills of Kent are 
too small to ‘“‘tell’’ from 2,oooft.: all the country (and this 
is the sad feature of aeroplaning) looked as flat as a chessboard. 
However, when Croydon was reached I had the momentary 
sensation of seeing the whole land careen on one side and 
become an enormous hill with tilted trees and tobogganing 
houses all madly skewed awry. For a moment I did not realise 
the explanation of this phenomenon: then I knew that we 
were banking and making our descent simultaneously ; and 
almost before I had time to grip the sides of my chair we were 
dithering and hopping across the turf and had come to rest. 

I looked at my watch. We had been exactly two hours 
and a half in the air. The journey is sometimes done in two 
hours and a quarter. But at the beginning of our flight the 
wind had not been altogether favourable. And here let me 
say that, being a very bad sailor, I had given myself a dose of 
a sea-sickness remedy before starting. Without it I think that 
at first I should have been decidedly squeamish. When the 
machine traverses a pocket of air it drops sharply, and the 
sensation is similar to that which distresses us in a descending 
lift. If this sensation is repeated a number of times it might 
certainly cause sickness. The machine rocks a little, too 
(‘‘ rolling ’’ is too smooth a word), and this also might trouble 
a weak stomach. Personally, I suffered no discomfort at all— 
but I was glad enough to have fortified my interior anatomy 
with that sea-sickness specific. As a fact, my voyage was a 
calm one after the first twenty minutes. Even when the voyage 
is roughish, however, the motion, I gather, is comparable not 
so much to that of a steamer, which rolls and pitches, as to 
that of a smaller boat which shakes and plunges with a much 
shorter and more irregular kind of motion in a choppy sea 
rather than in a long swell. Suffice it to say that, though I 
hardly think that flying is a sure evasion of sea-sickness, it 
renders sea-sickness less inevitable to the delicate traveller. 
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MR. SQUIRE'S 


Selections from Modern Poets, made by J. C. Squire. (Secker.) 


FEW weeks ago “A. E.” wrote a letter to the Times 
Literary Supplement on Quality of Sound, which is 
well worth considering by those who wish to gain the 
power of distinguishing very fine verse from that which 
is only good. In a way it reminds us of Matthew 

Arnold, who quotes a few examples of poetry as standards by 
which to study a new production. “ A.E.” might, perhaps, have 
made a better selection. His is not so good as that of Matthew 
Arnold, and yet the reader who keeps these lines in his mind 
and compares any poetry new to him with them will be in the 
way of acquiring penetration of judgment. The first passage is 
from Tennyson : 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn, 


The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
The murmuring of innumerable bees. 


No competent judge will cavil at his assertion that the effect 
is “a unity like the bloom or gloss over the colours in a peach.” 
The second is put forward as Swinburne’s choice of the high- 
water mark of quality of sound in English poetry : 

Speak silence with thy glimmering eyes 

And wash the dusk with silver. 

We do not propose to go over all his quotations, although 
they are well worth it. “ A. E.” would probably agree that 
the best is— 

Queens have died young and fair 

Dust hath closed Helen’s eye, 
of which his exquisite criticism is that Nash has “a music as full 
of pathos, penitence, and regret as the thought of the poet.” 
One more is Shelley’s— : 


The yellow bee in the ivy bloom. 


With a handful of passages like this in one’s head it is 
instructive to turn over the leaves of Mr. Squire’s Anthology. 
He has chosen his bards from poets born in 1870 or later. 
In addition to having in his mind the passages of perfect 
harmony the reader should also have outlook for individuality, 
because that is another and independent test of poetry. 
It belongs to the voice and not to the echo. Individuality does 
not necessarily mean greatness, but it does mean genuine achieve- 
ment. For example, take Rupert Brooke’s ‘‘ Grantchester,”’ 
in our opinion the most interesting of all the poems he has written: 

Ah God! to see the branches stir 

Across the moon at Grantchester ! 

To smell the thrilling—sweet and rotten 

Unforgettable, unforgotten 

River smell, and hear the breeze 

Sobbing in the little trees. 
There is a perfect little picture of nature seen with a pair of 
eyes. Compare it with “ Diffugere Nives, 1917.” We do 
not wish to crucify Mr. Baring, only to show that he is more 
a poet of culture than of natural genius. ‘The piece is addressed 
to “J. C. S.” and begins : 


The snows have fled, the hail, the lashing rain, 
Before the Spring. 

The grass is starred with buttercups again, 
The blackbirds sing. 


Very excellent, good verses these as long as you do not think 
of anything better; but compare them with what evidently 
was their inspiration : 


Once more the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 

And domes the red-plow’d hills 
With loving blue ; 

The blackbirds have their wills, 
The throstles too. 

Another poet who is to be liked because of his vigorous 
individuality is Mr. Gilbert Chesterton. He does not achieve 
anything that entitles him to rank among the Immortals, but 
it’s a man’s voice we hear chanting in a jolly tone : 

Old Noah he had an ostrich farm and fowls on the largest scale, 
He ate his egg with a ladle in an egg-cup big as a pail, 
And the soup he took was Elephant Soup and the fish he took was 

Whale, 

But they all were small to the cellar he took when he set out to sail, 
And Noah he often said to his wife when he sat down to dine, 
‘*T don’t care where the water goes if it doesn’t get into the wine.”’ 


It is doggerel, but excellent and characteristic doggerel with a 
charm and a value of its own. 

Now turn to Walter de la Mare and there will be found 
an equally pronounced individuality, but one that differs from 
that of Mr. Chesterton as chalk differs from cheese. We 
refer to “‘ The Listeners,” the most imaginative and the most 
perfect poem that the author has given us. It is a pity that 
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Mr. Squire put beside it several greatly inferior pieces by the 
same hand : 
“Ts there anybody there?” said the Traveller, 
Knocking on the moonlit door ; 
And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor. 
It is the mystic note in Mr. de la Mare set forth with the imagina- 
tive charm and grace that gives this piece its superiority. It 
may be that some of the younger singers in this book who are 
only echoes at present may in time develop individuality. ‘The 
callow nestling does not sing like its parent. If some of the 
younger poets would ponder over the saying, ‘ Except ye 
become as a little child ye cannot enter into the kingdom of 
Art,” they would be on a better track. Mr. Blunden is an 
instance in his “‘ Gleaning”’; one cannot deny him promise, 
although the performance so far leaves much to be desired : 
Along the baulk the grasses drenched in dews 
Soak through the morning gleaners’ clumsy shoes, 
And cloying cobwebs trammel their brown cheeks 
While from the shouldering sun the dewfog reeks. 
The dewfog reeking from the shouldering sun may have a 
meaning, but it is not simple, as such verse should be. Better 
by far is the old unpretentious slumber song : 
When I am feeble, wrinkled and worn 
Thou shalt go reaping among the corn ; 
Thou shalt go reaping among the men, 
I shall be weary of reaping then. 

But the final test is that suggested by Matthew Arnold 
and evidently intended by “A. E.” Is there to be found in 
this book any verse in which the magical sweetness of the words 
suggests that vision of regret and tenderness and imagination 
which is the real stuff out of which poetry is made? Suppose 
these poems were all hung out like a washerwoman’s linen to 
dry and “ A. E.” went down the lane with some of those lines 
he has quoted ringing in his ears, what is there that would arrest 
his attention or drown the rumour in his ear of— 

Queens have died young and fair 

Dust hath closed Helen’s eye? 
He would find Lascelles Abercrombie with an epithalamium 
which might have been the outcome of an intelligent appreciation 
of Spencer’s Epithalamium. It would certainly compare more 
fitly with that than with certain examples in the classics with 
which he is familiar. In spite of a high standard of workmanship 
there is nothing which would so carry away the author that he 
would slap his thigh with his hand and exclaim, as Thackeray 
did on a certain occasion, ‘ By God! that’s genius.” It is 
high talent and not genius. He might chance upon Francis 


> 


Burrows and read “ ‘The Prayer to Demeter ”’ : 


Mother whose hair I grasp, whose bosom I tread, 
Thy son adopted. Thou who dost so charm me 
And in that lappels of affection warm me, 
Heap all thine other misery on my head. 
Whatever merit this may possess it could scarcely be argued 
that “ thy lappels of affection ” is a melodious or heart-stirring 
phrase. He would come upon W. H. Davies in his less inspired 
moments, for Davies has written many better things than appear 
here. And he would find Mr. Harold Monro’s “ Milk 
for the Cat,” which might just get into a cat anthology. 
If “A. E.” judged everything by the standards and ex- 
amples he held in his own mind the washing in the lane 
would be a disappointment. Mr. Squire is too much of a poet 
himself and too much of a critic to have admitted any but a 
sprinkling of the hopelessly bad, but his best seldom, indeed, 
soars beyond a wholesome mediocrity. ‘The glint of genius 
only falls once or twice on these pages. 

If he would cut and cut again, unsparingly weeding away 
what is only respectable verse, or the accomplishment of 
decently educated men whose minds are full of rhythmic music 
gained by much reading, and leave only what is original and 
inspired, his anthology would dwindle to a few pages, but 
would increase many times in real value. 

Upon so miscellaneous a collection it is difficult to 
generalise. If, however, they have a common factor, it is to 
be found in a lack of humanity. ‘They are like spectres in 
a dream, dancing upon nothing. For all that we can gather 
from their lines, the writers might never have come into 
contact with the real thoughts and actualities of life. Instead 
of flattering them so inordinately as he does, Mr. Squire, who 
is regarded, not without reason, as a prophet in Israel, would 
do well to bid them go back not only to the musical, regretful 
lines of men like Nash, but to Shakespeare and Homer where 
the loftiest and most touching poetry often springs from a 
fact in humble life or a very familiar scene. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AN OPEN AIR AQUARIUM. 

To THE Eprror. 
S1r,—Somewhere in the Eastern Counties 
there is a lake—a good-sized sheet of water, 
perhaps a mile long—with two islands in it. 
In May, 1921, it was my good fortune to be 
staying for a few days at a house"close by, and 
I thus had the opportunity of witnessing what, 
I think, may be described as a most interesting 
spectacle. When rowing one afternoon on 
the lake my companion and I were both struck 
by the behaviour of a shoal of small fish which 
were leaping out of the water on the western 
shore of one of the islands—a stony slope in 
full sunlight—some of the fish even throwing 
themselves up high and dry on to the bank 
and then wriggling back into the water. 
Thinking that a pike might be after them—of 
which the lake has many, some of great size— 
we let the boat drift slowly into the bank, 
when, to our surprise, it was seen that the 
shore was literally alive with eels. There 
were scores of them, here in bunches of six 
or eight, there singly or in twos or threes, all 
with their heads shorewards grovelling among 
the stones and varying from 18ins. to 3oins. 
in length. ‘They appeared to take no notice 
whatever of the small fish—roach from 3ins. 
to 5ins. in length—and, what seemed strange, 
the fish appeared to entirely disregard the 
presence of the eels. Occasionally an eel 
would snap at a fish, and one which had been 
thus bitten was picked up, showing the marks 
of the eel’s teeth, and then thrown in again, 
to be eventually carried off by aneel. Evidently 
the eels were not there to eat the fish, as during 
an hour or so I only saw four or five taken. 
It was‘only after landing on the island and 
going down to the edge of the lake that it 
became apparent what was the cause of the 
excitement. The little fish were engaged in 
spawning, and so absorbed were they in their 
occupation that they neither appeared to 
notice nor to take any heed whatever of the 
presence of the eels. The stones and ground 
were covered with spawn, which the eels were 
devouring with greedy relish—in fact, they 
in their turn were so absorbed in their meal 
that they almost entirely disregarded our 
presence or that of the boat. While usually 
they are shy, on this occasion they paid so 
little attention to us that it was possible to 
catch them with the hand, though to retain 
a live eel in the hand is not as easy as it might 
sound to anyone who has not tried it. / 
sudden jerk is the best way of securing one. 
Two days later we went again to the island 
armed with landing nets and gaffs, but hardly 
an eel was to be seen and the spawn was nearly 
all gone. It seems evident that on the first 
occasion we had been lucky in hitting off the 
precise day and hour when spawning was in 
progress, and had thus witnessed the unusual 
proceedings just narrated. Two or three 
pike were lying apparently asleep in the sun, 
to whom the eels and the roach paid no atten- 
tion, but their presence in company with 
scores of eels, and perhaps hundreds of roach, 
all clearly visible in the bright sunlight and 
within a few feet of the eye, made the scene 
fully entitled to be described as ‘“ An Open 


Air Aquarium.” —W. C. H. 


A FINE STAG’S HEAD. 
To THE EpIror. 
Sir,—I send you a photograph of a 14-pointer 
stag’s head shot on Jura Forest in September, 
1919. The following are the measurements of 
head : Length, 35$ins. ; circumference, 5}ins. ; 
tip to tip, 18}ins.; widest inside, 273ins. ; 





A 1I4-POINTER STAG’S HEAD FROM JURA 
FOREST. 


span, 35}ins.; points, 7-7, 7.e., seven on each 
horn ; length of top point from centre of cup 
to extreme point of back tine, 11ins.; front, 
7}ins.; brow antlers, 113 ins.; weight quite 
clean, 20st. 121b. This was probably the best 
head of 1919. This stag had been under ob- 
servation for five years. ‘The head was set 
up by Messrs. Spicer and Sons, and the photo- 
graph taken by Mr. Ernest Wells, both of 
Leamington.—CoLiIn CAMPBELL OF JURA. 


TAME BABY BADGERS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—It may be of interest to you to publish 


one of the enclosed snapshots of my small 
daughter. She is feeding two tame baby 


badgers which we are bringing up by hand 
the mother having been accidentally caught 
in a trap. Badgers had not been seen in this 
part of East Lothian for thirty-six years, and 
when last observed were inhabiting the earth in 
which these cubs were found.—M. TWEEDDALE. 


NIGHTINGALE IN LONDON. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Si1r,—When visiting the Zoological Gardens a 
few weeks ago a nightingale entertained me 
with a solo for ten minutes or more. Your 
charming article on this bird recalls the incident. 
On reaching the small birds’ aviary my attention 
was at once arrested by the familiar song, and, 
standing still to locate the songster, I was 
delighted to find my friend come to the wires 
of the aviary, and there he remained on the 
ground singing all the time. He was so remark- 
ably tame that I think he must be in the habit 
of taking mealworms or some other delicacy 
from strangers.—A. C. S. 


WILD BIRDS AND MAN. 
To THE Epiror. 

S1r,— The recent correspondence in your columns 
has excited a wide interest among sportsmen, 
ornithologists and others, and, incidentally, 
brought me a considerable amount of corre- 
spondence. Moreover, Mr. Astley’s pertinent 
letter opens up a most important phase of the 
subject which is invariably lost sight of by 
those who demand the destruction of wild 
birds. Ethically, I suppose birds are as much 
entitled to the fish of the sea as man is ; but the 
point which I here wish to emphasise is that 
since the time of Professor Huxley almost 
every leading authority on the fisheries has 
emphasised the fact that the so-called im- 
poverishment of the sea of fishes by the action 
of man or birds is a myth and has no scientific 
facts to support it. Thus we are told by 
Professor Herdman, Professor M‘Intosh and 
Dr. Allen that the sea is as full of fishes as 
ever it was and the total tonnage landed on our 
shores is greater than ever, and yet, this is 
in spite of the fact that the number of sea birds 
inhabiting the coast line of the British Isles 
has increased by hundreds of thousands during 
the last twenty years. I have long advocated 
the estimation of a bird’s food by the volumetric 
method in order that we shall know just what 
percentage of fruit or fish it destroys, as well 
as injurious insects. weed seeds, etc. Once 
in possession of such facts we can look with 
indifference (or pleasure) upon the increase 
which is taking place with certain species, 
for it is obvious that if these percentages 
are not disturbed the farmer and the fruit grower 
are paying very little indeed for the destruction 
of pests which frequently jeopardise their 
crops, for by no other means, as has so fre- 
quently been pointed out, can the forms of 
animal life be so effectively and economically 
controlled. Year by year we witness the failure, 
to a very large extent, of artificial methods, 
and all who are concerned in the cultivation 
of the soil would do well to pause and consider 
before they lend their support to any ill- 
considered scheme for the destruction of 
wild birds ——WaLTER E. COLLINGE. 





FEEDING TWO MOTHERLESS BADGERS. 
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THE THREE EGYPTIAN 
To THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Major Stanley Flower has presented 
to the Zoological Society a very interesting 
collection of jerboas, or jumping mice, repre- 
senting the three species that occur in Egypt. 
These small desert-frequenting rodents are 
furnished with extremely long and powerful 
hind legs and a long muscular tail, and with 
these organs they are able to proceed at a 
very rapid rate by a series of long jumps 
(after the manner of kangaroos), although 
when feeding and undisturbed they walk on 
all four limbs. There are over twenty species 
of jerboa ranging throughout South East 
Europe, Central and Southern Asia and 
Northern and Central Africa, while one species 
occurs in America. They are creatures of the 
sandy desert, gregarious, living in burrows, 
nocturnal in their habits and feeding upon 
herbage and grain. The three jerboas which 
occur in Egypt and with which Major Flower 
has enriched the collection at the Zoological 
Gardens, are the Egyptian (Jaculus orientalis), 
the hairy-footed (J. jaculus), both of which are 


JERBOAS. 





HAIRY-FOOTED JERBOAS. 





THE RARE FOUR-TOED JERBOA, ONE OF TWO, THE ONLY 
SPECIMENS IN CAPTIVITY. 


well known, and the very rare four-toed jerboa 
(Scarturus tetradactylus). The type specimen 
of the latter animal is in the Berlin Museum, 
where it remained the sole representative of 
the species in any collection for some eighty 
years or so. Recently, however, two other 
examples were procured near Alexandria, 
and these are now in the British Museum. 
Major Flower has now succeeded in procuring 
two more which he has brought home alive, 
and these are the only living specimens in 
captivity. Their long rabbit-like ears form a 
striking feature—D. SETH-SMITH. 


THE SHRINE OF SHAKUSONJI. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—At the Buddhist Shrine of Shakusonjji, 
alongside a path in the monastery grounds, there 
stands a row of stone images, eight in all. Six 
of them appear to be Buddhas, possibly images 
of Jiso, protector of little children, consider- 
ably the worse for wear, and decorated with 
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the quaint little bibs or 
aprons and heaps of 
stones deposited by 
peasant suppliants. The 
remaining two images, 
however, certainly be- 
long to another category, 
another era, dating pro- 
bably from very ancient 
times, for they are 
obviously deities not of 
love, but of fear. The 
casual observer might 
pass them as likely to be 
far less awe-inspiring to 
the lowly minded and 
ignorant peasant than the 
two huge horrific wooden 
figures that stand guard 
on each side of the gate 
to the main shrine, and 
which are from 15ft. to 
2oft. high. The faces of 
the latter are dark, their 
eyes glare fiercely, and 
tusks project from their 
mouths, while _ their 
hands are lifted in a most 
threatening manner. But 
really they are at heart 
disposed most kindly 
towards poor mortals, for 
they are the Nio beings, 
whose duty it is at most 
Buddhist temples in 
Japan to drive devils 
from the gate. The 
gods of men’s fear have 
not, as a rule, needed to 
look so menacing to cow 
him, for they have been 
terrible enough without, 
and a closer scrutiny of 
the two evil deities on 
the left of the row fills 
one with a creepy feeling 
of apprehension. What 
has been their history ; 
on what savage rites 
have they gazed ? Most 
assuredly the one, with 
his sinister smile and 
short club, has ever been 
a stranger to pity. Men 
must always have ap- 
proached him trembling, 
with the desire to pro- 
pitiate his cynical 
cruelty. The gaping 
mouth of his companion, 
with its jagged teeth, is 
still kept painted red, a 
sign, so experts tell us, 
that at one time the 
smoking blood of sacri- 
fices was smeared there- 
on. What then are they 
doing in this company, 
and how do they feel, 
these ancient evil gods, 
among the kindly Bud- 
dhas? Are secret rites 
still performed to them, 
or has their original 
identity been lost in thet 
of their gentle, holy 
comrades? The red 
mouth makes one won- 
der.—F. WESTON. 


THE TAWNY OWL 
IN DAYLIGHT. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The following incident shows that 
though the tawny owl is a strictly nocturnal 
bird it is yet much less embarrassed by strong 
light than is generally supposed. A few nights 
ago one of these owls when exploring the top 
of my dining-room chimney managed to fall 
down, and next morning was found sitting a 
little way up on a flat place just above the 
fireplace. As I thought it would be unkind 
to turn the bird out into the bright sunshine, 
I left him there, intending to take him out in 
the evening. However, about midday my 
attention was attracted by the efforts of a little 
Pekingese to escape from the room, and going 
in I found that the owl had come down out of 
the chimney and was sitting solemnly in the 
empty grate, and staring out into the room. 
The apparition had been too much for the 
Pekingese, hence her violent efforts to escape ! 
I went up to the owl, meaning to pick him up 
and put him outside, but the bird flew past 
me through the open door into the conservatory 
and thence through a second open door at 
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STRANGE COMPANY. 

the end at right-angles to the first, and so across 
the garden into a thick tree. Only half the 
door into the conservatoty was open so that 
the entrance was but 18ins. wide, yet the owl 
flew through it and down the conservatory 
and then turned to the right at the end without 
the slightest hesitation and without even 
touching anywhere as he flew. The sun was 
shining brilliantly at the time. This seems like 
clear proof that owls are by no means semi- 
blind in a strong light. On the other hand I 
lately lost a number of peas through the 
depredations of field mice, so set some traps 
and caught four of them, all the long-tailed 
variety. The peas were sown in a very open 
spot and owls visit my garden nightly. One 
would not have expected, under the circum- 
stances, that field mice would have been able 
to survive. Owls are powerful birds for their 
size; I have seen a barn owl flying quite easily 
with a water-rat in its talons.—FLEuR-pDE-Lys. 


THE PERCH AND ITS SPAWN. 
To THE EpirTor. 

Sir,—An interesting event has happened at 
the Zoological Gardens, some of the perch in 
the fish house having spawned. The ova are 
deposited in long strings, draped over the 
aquatic plants in the aquarium, and, as shown 
in the accompanying photograph (taken on the 
last occasion when these fish spawned), look 
like some beautiful lace displayed in a shop 
window.—W. S. B. 
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THE ESTATE MARKEI 


EDENHALL AND NAWORTH CASTLE 


S long ago as January 15th, 1919, the 
possibility of Edenhall coming into 
the open market was announced in 
Country Lire. About eight years 
ago Sir Richard Musgrave sold the 
Lazonby and Kirkoswald portions of 

his property to the late Sir Francis Ley of 
Epperstone Manor, Notts. He retained Eden- 
hall, and practically the entire parish of that 
name. ‘The Musgraves have held the manor 
since the reign of Henry VI. Ancestors 
of Sir Richard Musgrave were resident 
in the district during Stephen’s reign. 
They moved to Harcla Castle, near Kirkby 
Stephen, and early in the fifteenth century 
the Edenhall land passed into their possession 
through the marriage of Thomas Musgrave 
with a daughter of Sir William Stapleton. On 
the estate is St. Cuthbert’s Well, and the legend 
is that fairies who were dancing around the 
well were disturbed and deprived of a goblet 
which has been carefully preserved at Edenhall 
ever since. The queen of the fairies warned 
those who took it that 
‘If e’er this cup should break or fall, 

Farewell the luck of Edenhall.” 

At the risk of shaking popular credence 
in a pretty story it must be added that the 
goblet is of Venetian glass, and that it has been 
classed as a chalice by some experts in old 
glassware. Messrs. J. Carter Jonas and Sons, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Lofts and Warner, 
will offer Edenhall by auction in August. The 
mansion, in the Italian style, stands in a park 
of 300 acres, and the estate has an area of 
4,108 acres, with six miles of salmon and trout 
fishing in the Eden and Eamont, and first-rate 
shooting. 

Another Lakeland property of great note, 
Naworth Castle, described and illustrated in 
Country Lire (Vol. xxix, page 414), is also 
prominent at the moment, as the castle is to 
be let furnished through Messrs. J. Carter 
Jonas and Sons. This splendidly placed and 
finely constructed feudal stronghold is magnifi- 
cently furnished, and contains exceedingly 
valuable collections of armour and _ pictures 
and beautiful tapestry. The park extends to 
500 acres, and there is excellent trout fishing 
in the River Irthing and lake, as well as shooting 
The baronial seat of the 


over 10,000 acres. 
lords of Gilsland, and then of the Earls of 
Carlisle, Naworth Castle was a place of import- 


ance in the time of Richard II, judging from 
contemporary accounts. One of its holders, 
Lord William Howard, has been called “* the 
terror of the moss-troopers in the reign of 
Elizabeth.’ Its natural advantages were fully 
developed in a military sense by successive 
lords, and the castle has a history as interesting 
as its contents, and they are of exceptional 
richness and variety. ‘The Brampton district, 
dominated by Naworth Castle, was among the 
chief Roman stations in the days of Agricola, 
one of whose legions was quartered there. 


LOCHNAW CASTLE FOR SALE. 


MPHE fifteenth century castle of Lochnaw, 
near the sea, a few miles from Stranraer, 
is for sale by Messrs. J. Carter Jonas and Sons 
jointly with Messrs. Lofts and Warner. It is 
a sporting and agricultural property of con- 
siderable attractions, having a park of 240 acres, 
over a mile of woods, a grouse moor of 
1,000 acres, and fishing in a couple of lochs. 
The total area is 5,270 acres, of which some 
4,850 acres would be sold separately with the 
castle if desired. ‘The castle, asa residence, has 
been brought up to modern ideals. 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES. 


[NTERESTING details about Dartington 

Hall, ‘Totnes, were published in CounTRY 
Lire of April 16th last, Mr. A. M. Champer- 
nowne’s estate of 876 acres, beautifully placed 
on the Dart, being for sale on June 30th by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
Alfred Savill and Sons. Its history begins in 
the Domesday Book, and in the reign of 
Richard II Dartington was granted by that 
king to Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford ‘‘ till 
he should have conquered Ireland and kept it 
in peace.’ ‘This ambiguous and_ difficult 
condition was abrogated by the king’s subse- 
quent grant of the estate to that Duke of 
Exeter who was beheaded. Other Crown 
tenants held the estate until, in the sixteenth 
century, it was exchanged for the site of 
Polesloe Exeter, and became the 
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property of Sir Arthur Champernowne. The 
original hall with walls of black marble, 
much of which still stands, was built by John 
Holland, Duke of Exeter, and older remains 
exist. The eastern of the two quadrangles 
measured 245ft. by 157ft., and it is nearly 
complete. The present house occupies one 
side of it. Most of the western quadrangle 
has been demolished. The gabled front of 
the existing mansion is Elizabethan, and 
attributed to Sir Arthur Champernowne, 
Queen Elizabeth’s Vice-Admiral in the West, 
who captured the Spanish treasure ships at 
Plymouth. 


LORD ASHCOMBE’S SURREY LAND. 


LORD ASHCOMBE has instructed Messrs. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley to sell a con- 
siderable portion of his estates in Surrey, 
including 2,032 acres at Hindhead, and 271 
acres adjacent to the town of Dorking. The 
sale will take place at Hanover Square in 
September, and the Dorking portion will 
include Sondes Place, the timber works, Drill 
Hall, Parsonage Mill, swimming bath, Meadow 
Bank, Westfield, Brook Mead, the bowling 
green, Pippbrook Mill, the Highlands and 
cottages. ‘The Hindhead estate includes Hind- 
head golf links, farms and small holdings, 
and several hundred acres near the top of 
Hindhead. 

Illustrated particulars of the Rocks Estate, 
Marshfield, Chippenham, have been published 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, who 
are to offer the estate by auction on June 24th. 
This sporting and agricultural property includes 
the Rocks mansion, which is_ beautifully 
situated in a richly wooded park, eight corn and 
stock farms, and accommodation land. 

Bridge House, Weybridge, the residence 
of the late Mrs. Trower, is for sale, the agents 
being Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons. The 
house 's not on a large scale but very comfort- 
able and home-like, and the gardens, quite 
exceptional in their beauty, are one of the smaller 
masterpieces of Mr. Alfred Peto. Bridge House 
was illustrated in CouNtTRY LiFE, October 24th, 
1908 (Vol. xxiv), and the gardens (particularly 
the water garden) on April ist, 1916 
(Vol. Xxx1x). 


REIGATE PRIORY FURNITURE. 


FOL sLOWING upon the sale of that beautiful! 

eighteenth century mansion, Reigate Priory, 
to Lord and Lady Beatty, the contents will be 
sold next week by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, beginning on Monday. ‘The house, 
described and illustrated in Country LIFE 
(Vol. XLIII, pages 340 and 362), is full of 
good old furniture, mostly collected during 
the last century. There are Sheraton and 
Chippendale items and eight early eighteenth 
century English mahogany chairs, with pierced 


and carved legs, which are worth special 
mention, for the design, very elaborate and 


elegant, is one hardly ever seen. The pictures, 
including one of the Infant Christ, by Murillo, 
are very interesting, and the panels of old 
needlework will be keenly competed for. The 
auction opens on Monday, the view being 
yesterday and to-day, Saturday. 


OUTLYING PORTIONS OF BLENHEIM. 


"THE Duke of Marlborough’s second sale 

of outlying portions of the Blenheim 
estate is to be held early next month by Messrs. 
Franklin and Jones. The sale will embrace 
some 2,600 acres in Crawley, Wootton, Fawler 
and Kidlington, the lots including Oxfordshire 
farms of from 30 acres to 350 acres. Other 
properties in the same county, for sale by the 
firm, include Beckley Grove, five miles from 
Oxford, about 700 acres, and Attington House 
and go acres, close to Thame. 

Another Arborfield house, the Grange, 
with 133 acres, is to be sold this month in the 
City by Messrs. Simmons and Sons. Hurst 
House, near Twyford, with 40 acres, is also 
for sale on June 2oth. It was built in 1847 
from designs by Mr. Plowman of Oxford, 
with old materials of a sixteenth century 
mansion, in which Sir R. Harrison, the Royalist, 
often entertained Archbishop Laud. The 
remains of a moat suggest that the older house 
had such a protective device, as did many 
manor houses, and they needed it. Pride’s 
map (1790) shows a moat. Wantage land, 
over 1,000 acres, is to be dealt with locally 
on June 22nd, and the firm will offer a Wiltshire 





estate of 1,535 acres, Berwick St. James, in one 
or fifteen lots, at Salisbury on July 12th. 
Wishford Station is within three miles. 


STOWE CATALOGUE. 


JALPOLE was not the first well known 
writer to refer to Stowe, but he shared with 
most who have touched on the subject the 
tendency to indulge in the language of hyper- 
bole. Did not he say, “‘ Mahomet imagined an 
Elysium, but Kent created it,’ and did not 
Thomson assert that ‘‘ Its sylvan scenes are above 
the charms of Persian Cyrus or Iona’s shore ”’ ? 
Pope, also, said of Stowe that it was “‘ as near 
an approach to Elysium as English soil and 
climate will permit, for what art and opulence 
can command is here collected.” He further 
remarked that ‘“‘ If anything under Paradise 
could set me beyond earthly objects, Stowe 
might do it.” 

Stowe was the subject of illustrated 
descriptions in Country Lire (Vol. xvu, 
page 522, and Vol. xxxv, pages 18, 54 and go). 

The auction will begin on Monday, 
July 4th, with the offering of the estate 
of 1,400 acres, and will continue from day 
to day, Saturdays excepted, until July 28th, 
with the submission of the contents of the 
seat by Mr. Jackson Stops. 

In some ways the most interesting, and 
it may be said pathetically interesting, section 
of the catalogue is that of the eighteenth day. 
This is divided into two parts: (1) Statuary 
(inside) and (2) Statuary (outside). For what 
comes. under the first heading? Items of no 
less importance to the homogeneity of Stowe 
than the mantelpieces and chimneypieces in 
many of the stateliest of the apartments, includ- 
ing such lots as the richly carved Italian marble 
mantelpiece in the state drawing-room, or that 
in the state dining-room, with its exceedingly 
elaborate example of the carving of the school 
of Grinling Gibbons. Under the second head 
fall the famous temples and the marble statuary 
groups which have given Stowe pre-eminent 
distinction among English seats. 

There is some suggestion of building a new 
college for R.A.F. Cadets at Cranwell in 
Lincolnshire. Everyone knows what building 
costs in these days. Probably from £300,000 
to £500,000 would be spent before such 
a college was finished, and it would seem a 
wiser course to take advantage of the sale of 
Stowe. The present buildings could be utilised 
as the main body of the proposed college, the 
temples would make very fine hospitals or 
could be used for various purposes, and the 
cost would be a mere flea-bite in comparison 
with that of erecting new college buildings. 


PERRY HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 


PERRY HALL, Birmingham, bears the date 

1569, and there is a record that in 1546 
““Wm. Staunford bought for himself an estate 
known as Perry Barre, and erected for himself 
a house, and arranged a park, the which he 
called Perry Hall.” In 1669 the property was 
purchased by the Gough-Calthorpe family. 
The sale of a portion of the estate, including 
the old hall, was announced in Country LIFE 
of February 21st, 1920. About four square 
miles of the property are now coming under 
the hammer of Messrs. Fox and Sons, much of 
it ripe for building, and the mineral rights are 
to pass with the various lots. 


ANNE HYDE’S BIRTHPLACE. 


T is claimed for Ryall’s Farm, Dorset, that 
it was “the birthplace of Anne Hyde ’— 
“Ugly Ann Hyde,” as Thackeray calls her in 
“The History of Henry Esmond ’—daughter 
of the Earl of Clarendon. The house adjoins 
Gussage Manor, in the parish of Gussage 
St. Michael, eight miles from Blandford and 
nine from Wimborne. Both properties, 262 
acres and 778 acres respectively, are to be 
offered locally on June 15th by Messrs. H. 
Richards and Son, Wimborne. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., designed The 
Mascot, Holmwood, near Dorking, for sale 
with grounds of an acre, on June 14th, by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons in conjunction 
with Messrs. White and Sons. Uplands, free- 
hold, at Milford-on-Sea, is another property for 
sale on the same day. The auction of Park 
House, Marden, is postponed till June 28th. 

Messrs. Hampton and Sons have now sold 
Buxshalls, Hayward’s Heath, since the auction 
at St. James’s Square. ARBITER. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE LADIES’ CHAMPIONSHIP 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


VERYBODY who was at Turnberry last week must, 

I feel sure, have been very much impressed by the play 

in the Ladies’ Championship. It was extraordinarily 

good. I did not see last year’s Championship, but J 

was at the 1914 meeting-at Hunstanton, and I am sure 
the standard of play is higher now than then. Not only is the 
driving longer and stronger, but the iron play is unquestionably 
improved. There is still no one who has the punching shot 
right up to the hole, often out of an indifferent lie, as Miss Leitch 
has it. There she is the undisputed master. But there are 
several ladies who have a great variety of iron shots. Miss 
Wethered, for instance, plays every kind of pitch and run shot 
beautifully and can also play a fine stopping high pitch. Miss 
Stirling is wonderfully good at any form of pitching shot, long 
or short; and I might give other examples. Indeed, so good 
did the golf seem to me that I am inclined to think that the 
best ladies play—proportionately—better than the best amateur 
men. No one who has only seen them play in the inter-sex 
matches at Stoke Poges knows how well they can play. There 
they are being crushed to some extent by the comparatively 
brutal length of their adversaries from the tee. When they 
play against each other they seem to play a different game 
altogether. It really is a revelation. 

In saying so much, of course, I am only talking of the few 
who are at the top of the tree. There are only quite a few of 
these and they are a great deal better than the rest of the fie!d, 
among whom, if the unchivalrous truth be told, there is a very 
large number of indisputable ‘‘ rabbits.’?’ The Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship is now rather like what the men’s Championship used 
to be a good few years ago. There were certain outstanding 
players. It is very easy to remember them: John Ball, Horace 
Hutchinson, Leslie Balfour, Mure Fergusson, Laidlay, Hilton, 
Tait and one or two more. They did not always win. Once 
the St. Andrew’s student, Peter Anderson, surprised the world 
by beating them all at Prestwick: but still, roughly speaking, 
the Championship lay between them, and the great interest 
of the draw was to see when they would run into one another. 
They seemed almost sure to beat anyone except one of their 
own elect band. It is quite different now, when almost anything 
may happen, but in the case of the ladies there are still a few 
lionesses who eat up all the poor little lambs that stray across 
their path. 

Miss Leitch has never had to work so hard as she did this 
year to win the Championship, but there is no doubt that she 
was the right person to win it. Somebody quoted to me a wise 
saying of the late Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell: ‘‘ Anyone can win 
a golf match when he is playing well, but it takes a very good 
player to win when he is playing badly.” It is particularly 
applicable to Miss Leitch this year. Until the final round 
she was not playing her game at all. It was said—very rashly 
as I think—that the first time she met an opponent who was 
playing well she would infallibly be beaten. But she is a player 
of the sort that people do not play their best against, and she 
does not get beaten. She has a great heart, and she has that 
essential quality of the unmistakable champion at any game: 
she may, and does, make bad shots, but she can play the big 


MISS LEITCH, CHAMPION FOR THE THIRD TIME, APPROACHING THE TENTH GREEN AT TURNBERRY. 


shot when it is wanted. Watching some of her close finishes 
was like watching Freddie Tait. Just when she seemed to be 
in extvemis came some tremendous stroke that turned the whole 
fortunes of the day. <A splendid example was her finish in the 
semi-final against Miss Janet Jackson, who was playing fine, 
confident golf and looked a likely winner. Miss Jackson was 
I up with 2 to go: both, after two good shots, were within a 
pitch of the seventeenth green, and Miss Leitch had to play 
the odd. She laid the ball absolutely stone dead, and Miss 
Jackson promptly missed with the like. At the home hole 
Miss Leitch topped her drive. Undismayed, she played an 
excellent brassey shot and then laid another wonderful pitch 
within 4ft. of the hole. She was 1 down with 2 to play against 
Miss Hollins, the American lady. At the seventeenth Miss 
Hollins obliged by missing her drive, and then at the eighteenth 
Miss Leitch played a really grand shot with a driving mashie 
on to the edge of the green, down a very narrow opening 
between two sentinel bunkers. 

In the final the Champion had no need to bring out these 
great shots at a crisis because, except for one lapse, when she 
had the match practically won, she played superlatively good 
golf—quite a different game from that which she had been 
playing. Her driving was wonderful. She has never driven 
so far, and it must have been, as Miss Wethered clearly found 
it in the morning, crushingly difficult to play against. 

Miss Wethered, at the age of nineteen and in her first Open 
Championship, covered herself with glory. She is a beautiful 
player with the soundest of styles and a fine courage, and the 
Championship must be hers before long. Her ten holes in 4o 
against Miss Scroggie in the semi-final was the most brilliant 
golf of the meeting, and the way she stuck to Miss Leitch in 
the afternoon was splendid. The luck was not with her or she 
might have brought the match nearer home than she did. 

Miss Jackson I have already mentioned, and another lady 
who played very well was Mrs. Macbeth. Her weoden-club play 
in her match against Miss Hunnewell, a newcomer to Champion- 
ships and a very good one, was marvellously straight and good. 
Miss Alexa Stirling, the American Champion, is much to 
be condoled with. She had to play Miss Leitch in the first 
round on a day just as bad as it could possibly be. It was 
dismally cold with sheets of rain and a bitter wind. She can 
hardly have seen such weather in Georgia—certainly never 
dreamed of playing golf in it. She played many excellent 
shots and lost the match not from being annihilated in the 
long game, but because she made mistakes where she 
seldom makes them, from the edge of the green. I hope she 


will be able to have another go at Miss Leitch before 
she returns home, for the match would be worth the 
seeing. Finally, though there are others who might be 


mentioned, a word of praise for Miss Bastin. She was beaten 
in the first round, but only at the nineteenth hole, by Miss 
Wethered after a great match in which she had been dormy 
1up. She played most pluckily after being at one time 3 down 
and actually hit the last hole with her putt to win the match. 
Another fraction of an inch and the whole history of this 
Clampionship might have been changed. 
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CRUETS AND CRUET-STANDS 


By W. W. Watts. 


HE cruet-stand, now almost fallen into disuse, played 
a somewhat important part during the eighteenth 
century. There had come a change over the arrange- 
ments of the dining table; hitherto it had been 
comparatively bare, necessaries only being placed upon 
it in addition to the great salt-cellar which occupied the post of 
honour. The sideboard held all the great possessions in plate, 
ranged tier above tier, bearing witness to the wealth and possibly 
the rank of the owner. But from the time of Charles II we notice 
the beginnings of a change ;_ that reign saw the last form of the 
large ceremonial salt-cellar and brought a growing desire for 
the amenities of the table. Samuel Pepys speaks of his dinner 
at home in November, 1666: ‘‘ We eat with great pleasure, 
and I enjoyed myself in it: eating in silver plates, and all 
things mighty rich and handsome about me.” The introduction 
of tea, coffee and chocolate during that reign necessitated 
various new forms of silver vessels requisite for their use. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century large numbers of 
spoons and forks were made, and the opening years of the 
eighteenth century brought in what may not inaptly be called 
the domestic period in the history of the silversmith’s art. 
Among the new vessels came the cruet-stand. What a later 
writer termed “ the delicious provocatives of the cruet-stand ” 
were, of course, by no means used for the first time. Pepper, 
according to the historian Gibbon, was a favourite ingredient 
of the most expensive cookery in Roman classical times ; it is 
even said to have been in use several centuries earlier. Spices 
must have been known at almost all periods. 
According to the “ New English Dictionary” the word 
‘* cruet ”’ is connected with the old French crue, crue, a pot, and is 
cognate with the German Krug. It is defined as “‘a small bottle or 
vial for liquids, etc., now only applied to a small glass bottle with 
a stopper to contain vinegar, oil, etc., for the table.” References 
are given to the use of the word in Wyclif’s Bible, and in an 
Act of the fourth year of Henry VIII. This definition recalls 
a form which consisted of two cut-glass bottles with silver 
stoppers fitted into a frame with a handle at one side or rising 
from the centre, two small rings serving to hold the stoppers 
when removed from the bottles. In the loan collection of 
Sir Charles Jackson is an example of 1719; the open 
framework is formed of thick wires connected by scrolls which 
are continued to form club feet. This is the simpler form 
of cruet. But a reference in the London Gazette of 1713 





2.—CASTER, 1692. 
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I.—CRUET-STAND, 1769. 
The property of Sir C.J. Jackson, F.S.A. 


3.—SET OF THREE CASTERS, 1716. 


In the Victoria and Albert Museum: 
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to “a sett of Casters with Vinegar 
Cruets”” brings before us an enlarged 
and more imposing form. In addition 
to the two glass bottles for oil and 
vinegar, there are three silver casters, 
one large and two small, the latter 
respectively for Jamaica and cayenne 
pepper, the third for sugar or salt. 
Casters had been in use for a consider- 
able time before 1700 ; indeed, some of 
the most beautiful are those produced 
during the last quarter of the previous 
century ;_ these are of cylindrical form 
with strongly moulded bases and finely 
pierced covers. An unusually attractive 
example, dating from 1692 (Fig. 2), is 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the gift of the late Mr. W. W. 
Simpson. 

But from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the three casters and 
the two cut-glass bottles appear in a 
handsome stand. The casters evidently 
were considered an important adjunct 
to the dining table; apparently, in 
some cases, they formed part of a great 
centrepiece. The elaborate example 
by Paul Lamerie, at one time in the 
Bobrinsky Collection at Moscow, is 
enriched, as may be seen from the 
reproduction in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, with a set of three casters at 
each end ; and we find among Lamerie’s 
accounts ‘“‘a fyne polished Surtout 
Cruette frames Casters Branches and 
Saucers ’—a description which seems 
to correspond with the Bobrinsky piece. 

While cruet-stands remained in 
fashion they received considerable at- 
tention from the silversmith, who found 
in them the opportunity for the exer- 
cise of some of his most skilful efforts. 
Two features of the casters attract us, 
their pleasing form and the fine pierced 
work of the covers. After 1700 they 
are frequently of elongated pear shaped ; 
some are of circular plan with bold 
mouldings round the mouth and foot, 
and often on the body where it rests on 
the frame of the stand. Fig. 3 shows 
an unusually beautiful set of this form 
made by Simon Pantin in 1716; they 
form part of the collection given by 
Mr. Harvey Hadden to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. In others the plan is 
polygonal, generally hexagonal, a form 
which, in an effective manner, broke up 
the play of light on the surface of the 
silver (Fig. 5). As a rule, they are plain 
or simply engraved with the arms of the 
owner ; but the set belonging to Lord 
Swaythling (Fig. 4) shows an ingenious 
decorative effect on the shoulders and 
feet, the outcome of the desire for rich- 
ness on the part of the maker, Paul 
Lamerie. (The covers are remarkable 
for their bold piercing—an achievement 
of the silversmith’s craft which had 
almost remained in abeyance the 
greater part of the seventeenth century, 
but which during the succeeding century 
called forth some of his most successful 
efforts. Incidentally, we may note that 
the cover of one of the smaller casters 
is generally lined, either throughout 
its whole length, and then slightly 
pierced, or some three-quarters of its 
length, leaving the upper perforations 
free; the intention being to limit the 
flow of the pungent cayenne pepper 
from within. In this way the har- 
monious appearance of the three casters 
is not interfered with. 

The two forms of cruet-stands 
to which we have referred must 
have been produced in large numbers 
from 1700 onwards. ‘The earlier ones 
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4 —CRUET-STAND BY PAUL LAMERIE, 1750. 
The property of Lord Swaythling 


5.—CRUET STAND. 
Period of Quzen Anne. 
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6.—CRUET-STAND, 1793. 
The property of Miss M. B. Hudson. 


are simple, the only ornament being an applied shield to 
contain an engraved crest or coat of arms; this was natural 
enough at a period when the preference was for plain 
silver. But while the forms of cruets and casters showed little 
change, the stand itself passes from a mere wire framework— 
the “ Warwick” frame—into a more elaborate receptacle. 
It assumes a circular shape enclosed within a deep rim, the latter 
affording the silversmith an opportunity for fine piercing, of 
which he quickly took advantage (Fig. 1). This was probably 
soon after the middle of the century when pierced work became 
very popular. Both varities of cruet-stands were enriched in 
this manner; and, of course, they were produced not only in 
silver but also in Sheffield plate, the making of which had recently 
been discovered. Later in the century came the tendency to 
increase the number of bottles; a new and graceful form of 
stand was devised, somewhat in the shape of a boat. An 
unusually beautiful example of 1793, the property of Miss M. B. 
Hudson, (Fig. 6), is on loan at the Victoria and Albert Museum ; 


in addition to the larger vessels there are smaller bottles labelled 
“PICKLE,” “ Kyan,” etc. A further elaboration is sometimes 
met with in the form of a group of sweetmeat dishes rising above 
the centre of the cruet, the whole making a kind of centrepiece. 
But it is obvious that the object is now growing out of proportion 
to its meaning as an accessory for the dining table ;_ further, we 
have lost the simplicity of the early frame, and the fine silver 
casters have been replaced by glass vessels. ‘The decadence 
of the nineteenth century could only produce a debased form 
of cruet-stand in which there was little opportunity for the display 
of the silversmith’s skill. 

It is a misfortune that the fine frames of the old cruet- 
stands have so largely disappeared; the glass bottles have 
usually been broken, but the silver casters remain, singly or in 
pairs, more rarely in complete sets of three. There is some 
compensation in the thought that their beauty is, perhaps, more 
easily realised now than when they were grouped together in a 
stand. 





THE INTERNATIONAL POLO TEAMS 


NTEREST in the International Polo Cup contest grows keener 

as the date of the duel between England and America draws 

nearer. It is now only a week before the playing at Hurlingham 

of the first of the series of three matches, or rather of the best 

of three. Who is going to win? At the time of writing he 

would be a bold spirit who should venture to lay odds on either, 
for polo is as uncertain a game as any. Still, the finally chosen England 
team of Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. Tomkinson, Major F. W. Barrett, 
Lord Wodehouse and Major V. N. Lockett will, it is to be hoped, 
just manage to gain the day and retain the Cup. In matches at the end 
of May the England team shaped none too well, and some of the critics 
became very pessimistic. For one thing, Major Lockett, evidently 
worried by the responsibility of his trying job as the England captain, 
went off his game to a marked extent; while Major Barrett, riding 
strange ponies in the, to him, unfamiliar position of No. 2, failed to 
show anything like his true form. However, after a few days’ rest 
at the seaside Major Lockett recovered his form, and Major Barrett 
showed us what he can do when suitably mounted. Moreover, Mr. 
Buckmaster, than whom there is no finer polo expert, undertook the 
coaching of the team. It was decided that Major Lockett should revert 
to his real place at back, Lord Wodehouse going up to No. 3, and the 
wisdom of this interchange of positions at once became apparent. 
Playing last Saturday against a team styled ‘‘ The Rest,” captained by 
Mr. Buckmaster and including besides that brilliant No. 3, the Duke 
of Penaranda, at No.1, Captain H. B. Turnor at No. 2, and Mr. J. A. E. 
Traill at back, the England side performed very creditably, winning 
by 8 goals to 2. If our ponies hold their own against the fine stud 
brought over by the Americans, there is every reason to hope that 
Major Lockett and his team will rise to the occasion. The Selection 
Committee, which comprises Mr. Buckmaster, Major Lockett and 
Major-General John Vaughan, have, it is understood, chosen as the 


two reserves for England Lieutenant-Colonel T. P. Melvill and 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. F. Hunter. The former is a very nippy forward, 
but essentially a No. 1, while Colonel Charles Hunter is a very sound 
back, if, perhaps, a trifle slow. 

Turning now to the Americans, they also have had their difficulties: 
At the eleventh hour Mr. Milburn has discovered that his forward line 
was not perfect. Having first replaced Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, his 
original choice for No. 2, by Mr. Earl Hopping, he, in last Saturday’s 
trial practice match at Ranelagh, reinstated Mr. Hitchcock in that 
position, and in-place of Mr. Rumsey at No. 1 he tried Mr. Louis 
Stoddard. This new combination certainly proved very effective, 
with Mr. Watson Webb, a very fine left-handed striker who can hit 
equally well on the offside and who always plays a very sound and 
reliable game, at No. 3, and Mr. Milburn, that mighty hitter, at back. 
On Saturday, finely mounted, they beat the opposing Ranelagh team, 
which included the other two Americans, Messrs. Rumsey and Hopping 
at No. 1 and No. 3 respectively, with Lieutenant-Colonel H. C. 5S. 
Ashton at No. 2 and Lieutenant-Colonel C. F. Hunter at back, by the 
wide margin of eleven goals or 13 to 2. In this match Mr. Watson 
Webb particularly distinguished himself, and Mr. Stoddard did 
uncommonly well at No. 1, hitting in all five goals. 

Lieutenant-General Sir H. de B. de Lisle, who some twenty-five 
years ago organised and captained the famous Durham Light Infantry 
polo team which had three successive victories in the Indian Inter- 
Regimental Tournament, has accepted the Hurlingham-America Cup 
Defence Committee’s invitation to referee the Test Matches. The 
umpire appointed for England is Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. Ritson, 
who, it will be remembered, captained the 1913 England team that 
visited America under the auspices of the Duke of Westminster. With 
the approval of the challengers, Mr. W. S. Buckmaster will officiate 
as umpire for America. 
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A LESSER 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


OF THE 


DUCHY OF naan 


ET in the mist, high up on that wonderful moor that 
dominates the Devon countryside, is Tor Royal, an old 
farmhouse belorging to the Duchy of Cornwall, which 
may serve as a moorland home for the Prince of Wales 
when he goes into the West Country. Very solidly built 

with the granite that crops out of the soil of Dartmoor, the house 
has weathered a 
century and a quarter 
of exposure in this 
wild region, and still 
has long years of life 
before it. The house 
was begun in 1785 by 
Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
at one time private 
secretary to that Prince 
of Wales who became 
George IV, and it 
formed the nucleus of 
the farm which this 
agricultural experi- 
menter here developed. 
The first portion of the 
house was __ thirteen 
years in building, not 
having been finished 
till 1798. This por- 
tion included the centre 
block of the house and 
the kitchen wing, 
shown by the illustra- 
tion on the next page. 
The work was of the 
plainest —sturdy and 
substantial—in  con- 
formity with the local 
tradition of building. 
In 1805 the architect 
David Alexander went 
to Dartmoor in order 
to advise about the 
site for the great war 
prison and the “pro- 
jected expansion of the 
hamlet of Princetown. 
Fifteen years later, 
when the prison had 
come into being and 
many new houses in 
Princetown had _ been 
completed, it is 
probable that Sir 
Thomas obtained the 
assistance of Alexander 
in connection with the 
additions which he con- 
templated making to 
his own house, these 
additions for the most 
part being embodied 
in the wing which 
projects on the oppo- 
site side to the kitchen 
wing, balancing the 
composition; and 
when the new work 
was being carried out 
the whole of the granite 
face of the house on 
the south side was 
stuccoed, after a 
favourite manner of 
the period. The new 
wing was completed 
in 1820, and in the 
structure of its rooms 
some of the large 
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TOR ROYAL, 
PRINCETOWN, DARTMOOR, 


AND ITS REPARATION BY MESSRS. 
RICHARDSON & GILL. 





folding doors designed by Henry Holland for Carlton House 
were incorporated, these doors having been brought down from 
London at the time when Carlton House was demolished to make 
way for Nash’s improvements to Regent Street. A pair of 
the doors, their panels decoratively treated with ornament in 
low tones of colour, is illustrated on the following page; these 
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Copyrigh: THE CENTRE BLOCK AND KITCHEN WING. 


doors filling the opening between the dining-room and the 
drawing-room, which rooms, one may note in passing, are 
admirably furnished with old pieces. 

Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt died in 1833, and from that time 
onwards throughout the nineteenth century Tor Royal continued 
to serve the ordinary purposes of a farmhouse. In 1912, however, 
considerable repairs and some alterations were undertaken under 
the direction of Messrs. Richardson and Gill, whose architectural 
work here, as also in the rebuilding of the Duchy Hotel and 
the erection of various cottages in the vicinity, reflects the 
quiet tradition of Late Georgian which is a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Princetown. Under this direction many of the later 
excrescences were removed, the centre block of the house was 
re-1oofed, and new dormers with trellis heads were provided for 
the attic bedrooms, the old and new being so treated that the 
original character of the house remains undisturbed. 

On the north side are two quadrangles with stable and farm 
buildings around, while next the house itself is a courtyard 
which still preserves its old-time appearance, very noticeable 
on one side of this courtyard being a square granite tower which, 
originally erected as a clock tower, now serves also as a water 
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The main entrance to the house is 
in this courtyard, where a new porch leads 
by the tortuous ways of the old plan into 


tower. 


the central dome-lighted hall. The enclos- 
ing walls of this hall have arched openings 
giving access to the principal rooms. There is 
a new fireplace in the hall, designed by Messrs. 
Richardson and Gill, and around the top of 
the walls runs a plaster frieze in which 
primitive railway wagons and sheaves of 
corn are the quaint mofi/, symbolising the distributing possi- 
bilities of agriculture according to the ideas of Sir Thomas 


Tyrwhitt. The new and the old have been very happily 
wedded in the house, and an architectural harmony is 
attained. R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 
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English Homes, Period I., Vol.i. Norman and Plantagenet, 1066- 
1485, by H. Avray Tipping, M.A., F.S.A. (Country Lire Library.) 
HE connection between the grey ruins which we visit 

on holiday outings and the homes to which we return 

when the holiday ends may not be very obvious at 

first sight, but a study of the evolution of domestic 
architecture soon establishes the fact that there is a 
connection, and that the modern house has grown step by step 
from the ancient. This growth, after certain stages have been 


passed, rendered the older houses useless in many instances, 
and accordingly they have been left derelict, and have come to be 
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the ruins which appeal so strongly to the romantic side of our 
natures. 

In some cases, however, the circumstances were such that 
the ancient houses were preserved, and were either altered o 
enlarged to meet the ever increasing demand for comfort and 
convenience. ‘This volume of ‘‘ English Homes ” shows in a 
striking way how a large number of old dwellings have been 
modified from time to time to suit new conditions, and how they 
are—some of them at least—compendiums of architectural 
style as applied to domestic uses. Arundel Castle in S=ssex, 
Bamburgh Castle in Northumberland, Raby and Durham Castles 
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in Durham, Penshurst Place in Kent, are among the larger 
examples; Ardon Castle in Northumberland, Maxstoke in 
Warwickshire, Yanwath Hall in Westmorland are among the 
smaller. These are still inhabrted; others have long been 
deserted and left to decay, the process of which, fortunately, 
has been so slow, owing to their massive construction, as to have 
enabled them to survive to an age when fine relics of the past 
have a better chance of being preserved than at any period of 
their existence. Such relics are illustrated in the magnificent 
keep at Hedingham in Essex, the princely tower at Tattershall 
in Lincolnshire, the moated castle at Bodiam in Sussex, the 
beautiful ruins at South Wingfield in Derbyshire, the curious 
manor house at Little Wenham in Suffolk and the great castle 
at Carnarvon. All these, and many others, are well and fully 
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described by Mr. Tipping, each place being made a separate 
study ; while their interdependence and the manner in which 
they illustrate the story connected with English Homes is 
concisely set forth in an Introduction. 

One of the most remarkable of these abandoned dwellings 
is Tattershall, of which the great brick keep shows an unusual 
survival of, or reversion to, ancient ways. It was built about 
1440 for Ralph, Lord Cromwell, who about the same time was 
engaged in building the large and delightful house at South 
Wingfield. Those who knew Tattershall in the old. days will 
recognise the debt owing to the present owner, Lord Curzon, 
for the way in which, under the skilful guidance of Mr. W. Weir, 
the building has been restored. The present writer well 
remembers the pleasure experienced at the opening. after the 
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restoration of being able to examine, on each floor of the tower, 
details which formerly could only be scanned through glasses 
from below. The opening took place in 1914, shortly after 
the outbreak of war, and over all the pleasure there brooded 
new and unknown horrors; hopes were stifled by doubts ; 
nobody could form a judgment of how things were likely to go, 
nor, indeed, of how things were actually going ; for there spread 
through the assembly an assured rumour that the Belgians had 
inflicting a crushing defeat on the Germans ; a rumour which 
lightened the gloom for the time being, but on being subsequentty 
put to the test of the latest telegrams was found to be baseless. 
Those were dreadful days; despondency could only be met 
with optimism ; and optimism could not be justified, it could 
only be cherished ; and those who cherished it were happily 
justified in the end. But at what a cost ! 

We must not think on these recent wounds dealt to so many 
English homes ;_ let us rather plunge into the past and bend our 
thoughts towards our long-dead ancestors. Examine for a 
moment these early houses with their crude arrangements. A 
great hall, the heart of the house, the living-room by day, the 
sleeping-room by night; this was in effect the house itself. 
True it had a kitchen at the end, and probably a private room 
for the lord at the other; but the household lived in the hall 
The windows were unglazed, draughts were mitigated by 
shutters, and the cold was counteracted by huge fires, usually 
built on the hall floor, as may be seen in one of the views of 
Penshurst (page 181) or sometimes kindled in a great recess as 
at Hedingham (page 6). In the former case the smoke found its 
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way out through a louvre on the roof and through the windows ; 
in the latter there was a flue leading in early times very quickly 
into the open air through an inconspicuous vent, and in later 
times carried up in a funnel to the summit of the building. 
In some of the larger keeps the hall was supplemented by a 
number of little chambers contrived in the immense thickness 
of the walls—an arrangement considered at the time, no doubt, 
as one of extreme luxury and elegance. But men and women 
must have been hardy in those times, and obviously cannot 
have pined for comforts of which they had no conception. 
The circumstances must have pressed most severely on the 
women, for the men passed most of their waking hours out of 
doors, while the women plied their tasks within, and concentrated 
their attention on their work, for the windows, at any rate, offered 
no distraction, being very small and very high above the floor 
But although our ancestors were contented with their 
surroundings, they were not so absolutely contented as to desire 
no change, and it was a latent discontent which led gradually 
and over a long series of years to the changes in domestic 
airangements which have slowly transformed the twelfth century 
home into that of the twentieth. The progress of these changes 
as far as to the end of the fifteenth century, can be followed in 
the text and the illustrations of this volume. The photographs 
are admirable and are supplemented in many cases by plans. 
One new and striking feature is the inclusion of actual bird's-eye 
views taken from an aeroplane whereby the lay-out of the house 
and its relation to the surrounding country become visible at a 
glance. J. A. Gotcu. 





NEW AND RARE PLANTS AT CHELSEA AND 
THEIR DISPLAY. 


O stone was left unturned to exhibit at the Chelsea 

Show the finest plant novelties that are within the 

power of horticulturists to produce. Each year every 

effort is centred on this great exhibition. When we come 

to look back upon the latest Chelsea Show, however 
excellent it was in many ways, it can hardly be said to have been 
rich in plant novelties; that is to say, new plants that show 
great advance on existing varieties. There were, in fact, very 
few plants of note that we had not seen on previous occasions. 

Perhaps the most outstanding new plant was Primula 
helodoxa, the Glory of the Marsh primrose, shown by Mr. Lionel 
Rothschild. We had, of course, seen this species before, but 
never in such wonderful condition. It was the only plant to 
receive the first-class certificate, the highest award made by the 
Floral Committee to any new plant on this occasion, As shown, 
this plant grows to a height of 3}ft. or more, bearing an average 
of six whorls of bright chrome yellow flowers. The foliage is 
of a rich green and the growth vigorous. For naturalising in 
fairly damp places Primula helodoxa certainly takes the first 
place among the many hardy Chinese primulas introduced to 
cultivation within the last few years. The species seeds freely 
in this country, and seed if sown as soon as it is ripe germinates 
quicker than if sown in the spring. 

It was the first time we had seen the white Lithospermum, 
shown by Mr. Sydney Morris of Earlham Hall, Norwich, by 
whom it was collected recently in the Pyrenees. Not only is it 
a pretty plant for the rock garden, but it is of great interest to 
plantsmen, especially as it is a natural form. An award of 
merit was granted to this novelty, the botanical name of which 
is Lithospermum prostratum album. 


RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS AND TOPIARY WORK. 

In more than one exhibit we noted a rhododendron, named 
Starfish, with flat flowers and pointed petals. The flowers 
are very showy and apparently had many admirers, but in 
the interest of the rhododendron we hope that development 
on these lines will not take place. Why introduce flowers of 
this type when we have so much better form and colour in 
varieties like Alice and Pink Pearl? We are not at all sure 
that our raisers are doing right in aiming at bright red and 
pink colours and discarding the soft blue and mauve colour 
tones. The tendency to discard the mauve flowers is due, no 
doubt, to the fact that the purple hued ponticum is so very 
common. We know of raisers who are throwing away mauve- 
coloured seedlings by the score. These raisers would do well 
to consider that for planting through a wood many of these 
rhododendrons would be most effective, that is, so long as the 
colours are pleasing ; the soft, cool, mauve-coloured flowers are 
more beautiful in woodland than the reds and deep pinks. 


No fewer than three of the beautiful Kurume azaleas shown 
by Pipers came in for awards of merit, but it is yet too early 
to tell how these dainty little plants from Japan will behave in 
the average English garden. There is certainly a great future 
for them as greenhouse plants. Messrs. Wallace and Co., who 
showed rhododendrons and azaleas in great quantity, secured 
an award of merit for their handsome rhododendron Hugo 
de Vries, with large pink flowers deeply spotted on the upper 
petal. 

Cheal’s topiary work was excellent, so was Cutbush’s, 
both exhibits displayirg the patient skill of the grower. The 
figures of dogs were particularly good. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS AND LILIES. 


The herbaceous border designed and planted by Mrs. Tennant 
was quite a new departure at Chelsea. Here we saw plants 
arranged in drifts of colour as they grow. It was, we think, 
the first time anything of this nature had been attempted at a 
flower show. The border was backed by shrubs, and the flowers, 
including ponies, lupins and lobelia, were planted on the lines 
of the Maytham borders, though on a much smaller scale. The 
colours were well arranged and beautifully set off with the free 
use of grey-leaved plants. 

The best of the lilies were in Wallace’s group. A dainty 
pale rosy pink species under the name of Lilium rubellum was 
the source of great admiration ; while Lilium regale, now recog- 
nised as one of the best for English gardens, and the pale lemon 
cream Lilium excelsum were worthy of special mention. The 
elegant Lilium tenuifolium, with clusters of pendent flowers 
that shine like sealing-wax, and the bright, deep yellow flowered 
Lilium davuricum luteum were in this group. The white 
Martagons, the best of the Turk’s Cap lilies, and another lovely 
lily under the specific name Szovitzianum were also noted. 


ROSES. 


Roses were very much in evidence, especially the polyantha 
varieties, including Ellen Poulsen, Orleans Rose and Jessie ; 
the latter is one of the most beautiful of the set. Two of the 
most showy roses remarkable for their wonderful colours were 
Padre and Covent Garden. We saw for the first time, in Mr. 
William Paul’s group, the new rose Florence, of soft glowing 
pink; while one of the most striking varieties shown by Mr. 
Benjamin R. Cant was the Rev. Page Roberts, a really good 
one which in some ways was reminding one of Maréchal Niel. In 
the same collection we noted the variety F. J. Grootendorst. 
It is a hybrid between the polyantha and the rugosa rose, and 
the crimson flowers have fimbriated edges. It is quite unlike 
any other rose we have seen. 
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IRISES AND PLANTS FROM SEED. 


The greatest of the modern flag irises shown by Wallace, 
Perry and Bunyard were remarkable for their rich and new 
shades of colour. Within recent years the iris family has been 
greatly improved, and, as new blood is now being introduced, 
it is probable that further advance will be made. Perry’s 
group of seedling irises were uncommonly good, but as these 
were mostly staged under numbers we will defer descriptions 
until they have been christened. Bunyard’s little iris garden 
was one of the beauty spots in this brilliant exhibition, and its 
pretty effects might be carried out in almost any garden. 

Special reference should be made to the magnificent group 
of plants, all grown from seed, which gained for Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons the Sherwood Memorial Cup for the most meritorious 
group in the Show. Here were to be seen calceolarias, cinerarias, 
baskets of gloxinias, giant streptocarpus, schizanthus, or butterfly 
flowers, and, last but not least, a most wonderful variety of 
salpiglossis. When we consider that these banks of wonderful 
flowers were all raised from seed, it brings home to us the great 
possibilities of every garden in England. 

ROCK GARDENS. 

The rock gardens at Chelsea are always a great attraction, 

and this year they were more varied in design than, perhaps, at 


any previous show. 
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In Tucker’s exhibit grey stone was used, and a stream and 
waterfall which entered the pool at the side produced a pleasing 
effect. Ample space was left for planting, and the garden was not 
overcrowded, as is too often the case in exhibits of this descrip- 
tion. In Symons-Jeune’s garden by clever manipulation of the 
large boulders at the back an effect of great distance was obtained. 
This garden was, however, rather overcrowded. 

Wallace’s rock and water garden was exceptionally good. 
The planting was skilfully done and a mass of Iris sibirica Emperor 
by the waterside was very effective. The grouping of azaleas, 
rhododendrons and maples on one side of the water and hardy 
piants on the other was very happy. 

An exceedingly praiseworthy garden which was very care- 
fully planted was exhibited by Whitelegg. The large boulders 
were placed in such a way as. not to be too prominent, and a 
drift of pale blue phlox under the pines at the back was a very 
happy inspiration. - Pulham’s garden was a .spacious affair 
which thus enabled visitors to walk round in comfort. The 
planting was good and not overdone. In Elliott’s garden the 
beautiful blue Siberian columbine (Aquilegia glandulosa) was very 
conspicuous. Somesmall junipers were a great attraction to many. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons and Crisp had many interesting and 
beautiful alpines in their garden which must have appealed 
to all true lovers of a class of plant growing in popularity year 
by year. 





GOOD WINE AND 


ERE is a hazardous title. The maxims to be observed 
would be heartily applauded if applied to business 
or sport. Begin early; persevere; omit no oppor- 
tunity of improving your knowledge and taste. What 
wholesome advice is this for the boy entering an office 

or ambitious of emulating the fame of Dr. Grace or James Baird 

but—applied to wine? At the best they are sure to be marked 
with a large note of interrogation or described as milestones on 

the road to ruin. But that is to misunderstand. Early is a 

comparative term. Childhood, when the foundations of 

constitution are being laid, ought to be kept free of two things— 
drink and tobacco. I once knew a patriotic small farmer who 
insistcd on givirg beer to each of his children the day after it was 
weaned ; and there used to pass our way a woman tramp who 
gave her children gin in order to keep them small and thin. 

It must not be thought that there is any wish to bring back 

customs like these. When a young man comes of age is a 

very good time to begin, so that he may have obtained an 

drinking before he reaches 
carefully observed by the 

Professor Saintsbury, in his 


understanding of the ritual of 
thirty. It is a ritual far 
moderate than the immoderate. 
which has run to a third and enlarged 


more 


‘* Notes on a Cellar-Book,”’ 
edition in no time, incidentally gives a little sketch of a man as 
moderate as he was discriminating. Mr. Oliver Maurice was a 
medical man, and the story arose out of his recommending 
abstinence. He was inclined to question the discretion of Mr. 
Saintsbury, who had given a member of his household port while 
suffering from a certain ailment. To appease his scruples Mr. 
Saintsbury induced him to taste a ’73 port which “ had been 
allowed to remain in wood till it was eight or nine years old, and 
in bottle for about as much longer before I bought it,’’ and the 
‘He drank it as a port should be 
drunk—a trial of the bouquet; a slow sip; a rather larger 
and slightly less slow one, and so on; but never a gulp; and 
during the drinking his face exchanged its usual bluff and almost 
brusque aspect for the peculiar blandness—a blandness as of 
Beulah, if not of Heaven itself—which good wine gives to worthy 
And when he set the glass down he said, softly 
but cordially: ‘ That won’t do her any harm.’ But I am not 
entirely certain that in his heart of hearts he did not think it 


connoisseur goes on to say : 


countenances. 


rather wasted on a lady, in which, as | have said, J think he was 
wrong.” 

It would be difficult to find a more excellent guide than 
Mr. Saintsbury. He seems to have acquired some knowledge 
of good wine and an unlimited horror of bad wine from his 
father; and if that be the case, he must have begun very early 
indeed, for he tells us that he was very young when his father 
died, and that in his later years his father drank very little, and 
what he did take was the modest Marsala, which was a favourite 
of the professienal and city men of the mid-nineteenth century, and 


HOW TO KNOW IT 


came back to favour when the war caused a searching of cellars, 
But in his prime he kept a good cellar, so, on the whole, it was no 
wonder if, when his son went to Oxford, he already had very fair 
notions of what was, and what was not, good drinking. After 
leaving the University he went to Manchester, where he said 
he had neither time nor means to cultivate the palate with which 
he had been blessed. But subsequently he went to live in 
Guernsey, which at that time was well stocked with foreign 
liquor—a residue from the age of smuggling. This was cheap in 
price and not bad in quality, and so at Guernsey his taste was 
widened and improved. At Elgin, where he lived afterwards, the 
ritual of drinking was what was ironically described by Professor 
Masson as ‘‘the savage observance of whisky toddy.” The 
nineteenth century Scot certainly gloried in his toddy, but the 
taste had passed away before the century did. The toddy, 
ladle, kettle and jug became objects of antiquity as the 
fashion came in for choosing between whisky and soda and 
whisky and water. That change was brought about in 
Scotland very gradually. Indeed, to the present day there 
are houses where a steaming kettle, a full decanter and toddy 
glasses are brought in as the first intimation of the approach 
of bedtime. 

Many labourers still observe a fashion that used to be 
common to all classes, and that was never to mix whisky, but 
to drink it neat and take the water afterwards—a dangerous 
habit if you were in a region where shebeening was an occult 
art and the chance therefore all in favour of the liquid derived 


therefrom being the very firiest rotgut imaginable. But the 
typical Scot, thanks largely to the historical connection 
between Scotland and France, always had a_ notion of 


what good claret should be. Though at the various taverns 
in Edinburgh and elsewhere the favourite drink was London 
it was customary to qualify it with what Dandie 
“‘a cheerer.’’ It will be remembered that 
Dandie’s idea was to quaff beer in huge quantities and 
have glasses of brandy between. So it seems to have been 
in the taverns. London porter was reinforced by brandy. 
Usquebagh or whisky had not yet come into popular use. It 
was no national drink in Scotland until well on in the 
nineteenth century, but French wine and French brandy 
were not only kept in the cellars of the great, but in the 
best inns. Mr. Saintsbury says that he never drank better 
claret or champagne than he got when he was in Elgin, and, 
indeed, it was in that fine northern town that he laid the 
foundations of his first cellar by laying in a ‘64 Ducru-Beaucaillou 
claret and a ’65 Krug champagne. When he came to journalise 


porter, 
Dinmont called 


in London, sherry and Marsala were much more popular drinks 
than they are to-day, and, indeed, it is strange how a wine like 
sherry came to be neglected, as it is one of the most wholesome 
and palatable wines in existence. It may have begun in the 
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Scotsman’s differentiation between drinking for drink and drink- 
ing for dry. It is for dry that people take sherry, but for drink 
port is to be preferred. The taste for port is, however, the 
crowning accomplishment. It is said to come natural to some 
people, but one is confident that even the best palate will be 
improved by education and care. Drinking port is made by 
some an almost sacred rite. Of course, there are Philistines 
who pay no attention to it, but one of the best men we know 
considers offenders as being beyond redemption. One is he 
who puts brandy in his coffee not recognising that the ethers 
and the bouquet of a fine liqueur are delicate and desirable 
beyond the power of words to express. Another is he who 
smokes and drinks port at the same time. Him he would regard 
as an outcast, degraded beyond the slightest hope.of recovery, 
for he, himself, carefully prepares for the night on which he shall 
drink his share of port. In the morning his breakfast is porridge 
and milk and nothing else. His lunch is a lightly done chop and 
a mealy potato, followed by the lightest milk pudding. In the 
afternoon a single cup of tea in which the boiling water is simply 
passed through the tea-leaves leads to a well considered dinner 
in the evening. With him drinking port is an event surpassing 
in importance anything else that can happen in the twenty-four 
hours. He enjoys it best when surrounded by a circle of sym- 
pathetic friends who follow the ancient rule never to let the 
decanter rest on the table. It is kept in perpetual motion. 
He would, however, be the first to agree that a man would be a 
great sinner indeed to do this frequently, as he would infaltibly 
lose that nice taste which enables him to appreciate all the 
fragrance of a very fine old port. There is no other drink which 
deserves such respectful—we might almost say reverential— 
treatment. Mr. Saintsbury says very properly that one of the 
greatest achievements of England is to.be found in her beer 
and of France in her Burgundy. Pens that have gone before have 
praised that noble liquid from every possible point of view, and 
it is doubtful if port itself, among red wines, has anysovereignty 
over it. It does not take so long to come to maturity as port 
and it begins to lose some of its quality at an earlier stage, but 
taken at the right moment and of the right brand it is a drink 
very hard to beat. It has been said very fairly that Burgundy 
is the masculine of which claret is the feminine. That is saying 
nothing ill about claret, which, indeed, is as wholesome a wine 
as anyone can wish to drink, and whosoever desires to drink it 
with precise knowledge ought to make a careful study of its 
chateaux and classifications. 

Of white wines, the noblest undoubtedly is champagne. 
There is no liquid made which if you are out of form will pick 
you up sooner. But this celerity demands that champagne 
should not be made part of the daily fare. Indeed, its proper 
place is at the occasional banquet. Only the nouveau riche 
thinks of putting it daily upon the table. It is a wine in the 
manufacture of which there is now none of those dishonesties 
which used to afflict it. The brands are all known and in nearly 
every case come true to description. It is a wine, no doubt, 
which depends very largely -on the year of vintage, but the 
quality of the grape and the conditions under which it is gathered 
are now so keenly discussed both in the Press and in well informed 
circles that the character of each year’s vintage has come to be 
well known. As the owner of a famous cellar once said to the 
present writer, “‘ I can give you something unique, or nearly 
so, in every wine except champagne. In its case one can 
only send to the wine merchant for the best, and your 
neighbour can get the best too, whereas with others there 
is a variation which enables a man with an educated taste 
to lay in something which his neighbours have not got.” 
The high tax on champagne last year affected consumption 
to some extent, but had at least one good effect, that of 
preventing the wine being wasted in vulgar display. Mr. 
Saintsbury praises it rather at the expense of Saumur, but 
Saumur is preferable as a beverage, and, indeed, some of the best 
brands of Saumur are not very distinguishable from brands ot 
champagne. Sauternes became popular in this country during the 
war and Sauterne is a very wholesome wine, rising to a wine of 
most precious quality in Chateau Yquem. Marsala recovered its 
popularity and so did Madeira, a beautiful wine of which we 
had some from a French cellar during the war that ought to 
have been served in liqueur glasses. It was not, and the guests 
rose from the table with a feeling which Mr. Saintsbury had 
in similar circumstances. He describes it as being as if there 
was something in the nature of cardboard between his boots and 
the soles of his feet. It took a twelve-mile walk to get rid 
of it, but that could have been accomplished equally well by 
a long sleep. 
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NEW GAS COOKERS 


REVIOUS to the war a great deal of research work 

had been done by the principal gas stove makers with 

a view to improvements in the gas cooking stove; and 

this has been continued since, with the result that 

marked advances have been made. For greater con- 
venience in use, gas cookers are now constructed with hot-plates 
of greater width than depth, with scientifically designed boiling 
and grilling burners easily removable for cleaning purposes, 
and with ovens raised from the ground on stands to lessen the 
necessity for stooping and to enable the floor surface to be kept 
clean beneath the cooker. 
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THE ‘‘NEW DAVIS” COOKER. 
With oven raised well above the floor, and hot-plate at side. 


The type of gas cooker that has usually been offered to 
the public by English gas stove manufacturers has almost 
invariably been one in which what is known as the hot-plate is 
superimposed on the oven, and while this is a very compact 
arrangement, there is some disadvantage in the fact that the 
oven is rather low and the hot-plate (for boiling and steaming 
purposes) rather high. English manufacturers, however, have 
always been aware of the advantages given by the American 
or Continental type, in which the oven and hot-plate are 
separated, and are fitted side by side on a stand 2ft. or more 
from the ground, bringing both the oven and hot-plate to a 
convenient working height. Beneath the stand a shelf is 
frequently constructed, which may be used for utensils, ete. 
The disadvantage of this type of apparatus, however, is the 
width of space it needs, which is not always available for its 
accommodation. In most kitchens in the past the gas cooker 
has been an afterthought, and, therefore, it had to be fitted into 
any available (even restricted) space—frequently a recess by 
the chimney breast—because the best position was already 
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THE NEW ‘“‘ RICHMOND COOKER. 
With both oven and hot-plate at a convenient height to avoid 
stooping, and with rack for utensils below. 











THE ‘‘STIMEX”’ COMBINATION. 


Comprising an externally heated oven, hot-plate, gas fire, and gas- 
heated circulator for hot-water supply. 


occupied by a coal range, which few people would go to the 
expense of removing. As, however, we have now reached the 
point where coal ranges are frequently being removed from 
existing houses and gas cookers substituted, and, what is more 
important, proper provision is in many cases being made in 
new houses for gas cookers with no coal ranges installed at all, 
the type of stove to which I have just referred is likely to be 
increasingly seen in the coming years. Kealising this, English 
manufacturers are beginning to make more stoves of this type. 
Another new type of cooker is one which may be used 
with the oven cither externally or internally heated at the will 
of the user. The oven has a space between its inner and outer 
linings and has a closed base. The gas burners aré fitted 
beneath the oven and do not burn inside it, and the heat from 
them passes up and around the sides, in the space just 
mentioned. In one pattern the closed bottom of the oven has 
a lever by means of which revolving shutters at corners of the 
oven may be opened or shut as required. When these are 
open the heat from the burners is discharged directly inside 
the oven, and the spaces at the sides are temporarily closed, 
the oven then acting as an ordinary one internally heated. 
By using this device it is possible to expedite the preliminary 
heating up of the oven preparatory to cooking operations being 
carried out. When the oven is at the desired temperature, 
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THE ‘‘ PARKINSON’”’ ALL-GAS KITCHEN COMBINATION 
A cooker, fire, refuse incinerator, water-heater, and linen cupboard 
are all here incorporated in a ventilated recess. 
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the shutters may again be closed, and from then onwards the 
oven is entirely heated externally. Very delicate variations 
in heat may be obtained with such an apparatus, and a further 
advantage is that heat is retained in the oven for quite a long 
time after the gas is entirely shut off. 

A further departure in gas cooker ovens is one constructed 
with another novel feature—what may be described as a 
drop flap oven door. 
This, instead of 
opening in the usual 
fashion, is hinged 
at the bottom and 
fastened at the top. 
It is held at right 
angles by a_ stop 
when fully opened, 
and thus serves as a 
shelf on which to 
draw out dishes from 
the oven during 
the progress of the 
cooking 

A very material 
advance has also been 
made in the con- 
struction of the hot- 
plates and the hot- 
plate burners of gas 
cookers, these having 
been brought to the 
highest pitch of per- 
fection yet known, 
with efficiencies never 
previously attained. 
On such_ hot-plates 
food can be cooked 
and water boiled with 
a minimum consump- 
tion of gas. This has 
been accomplished 
by scientific research and a careful study of the results obtained 
with various types of bars and other supports for the utensils ; 
also by the use of different types of burners, some of them of 
Continental or semi-Continental pattern, but with the stability 
and excellent finish of British manufacture. New features have 
also been introduced for the better regulation of gas and air 
to the burners in 
order to get the best 
combustible mixture. 

In one hot-plate 
some of the burners 
are duplex, thus 
providing a wide 
range of variations 
in heat. The utensil 
supports in this case 
are in four equal 
sections, placed above 
the burners, which 
also. are equally 
spaced. The hot- 
plate is supplied with 
one set of these 
sections of an open 
pattern for quick 
boiling, and one set 
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NEW ‘‘EAGLE” GAS COOKER, WITH 
DROP DOOR. 





Hot-plate of ‘‘ Fletcher ” gas kitchener, with remov- 
able solid panels for casserole and other cooking. 


i , 





Hot-plate of new ‘‘ Eagle” gas range with extension plates. 
TWO EXAMPLES OF THE NEW TYPE OF HOT-PLATE. 
In place of the familiar bars there is a ring fret. This greatly increases 
efficiency, as all the heat from the burners is brought to bear on the 
utensils without obstruction. 


of a more solid pattern for slower cooking, such as stewing, 
casserole cooking, etc. Any one—or all—of the closed sections 
can, if desired, be substituted for the open ones, or vice versa, 
and thus all kinds of cooking operations can be carried out 
under ideal] conditions. C. 
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